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BEE-KEEPERS 


We carry the largest stock of goods in the Middle 
West. The low freight rates from 


Toledo © 


will save you money. We will buy your HONEY 
and beeswax, and pay highest market price. It 
will pay you to correspond with us when your 
crop is ready to market. No shipment is too 
large for us. Carloads a specialty. 


Queens! Queens! 


_ We have a yard at Toledo with 100 color.ies 
and over, which we use for queen-rearing only; 
besides several out-yards which we run for 
honey, also for extra bees and brood, and queens 
are mailed same day order is received. 


Our 70-page Catalog 


is sent free to any one asking for it. No matter 
whether you keep one colony or five hundred. 
We also handle a large line of poultry supplies, 
and sell eggs for hatching. Our 1906 mailing list 
is sent with every catalog. Don’t buy until you 
have seen it. 


Griggs Brothers 


523 Monroe St. : Toledo, Ohio 














APICULTORES 


De Espana, Portugal y Colon’es, 





PPL PL 


Pidan cataloges de las colme- 
nas, extractores, prenzas para 
cera, ahumadores, zinc perfo- 
rado, escape ce abejas, ve- 
los, cuchillos, maquinas para 
hacer bise de panales, y todos 
otros articulos utiles en apicul- 
tura manufacturado por la 
celeberrima casa de 


A. I. Root Company, 


la fabrica la mas importante 
del mundo. Precios muy modi- 
cos a los subagenies por mer- 
cincias puestas en nuestros 
talleres. 


EMILE BONDONNEAU, 


Agente Générale 


142 Faubourg SAINT DENIS, PARIS. 10me. 


POR TODA EUROPA Y COLONTAS, | 
| 























CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Distributor of Root’s Coods from the 
Best Shipping - point in this State. 
WHOLESALE - 





I sell at catalog prices, and, with the low low freight 
rates of the competitive railroad companies, I can save 
you money by way of transportation charges. 

In soliciting your orders I will assure you that every 
inducement consistent with conservative business is af- 


forded my customers. 


I also rear Italian and Caucasian queens from the best 
stock that money can secure. 1 
price lists of queens and bee-keepers’ supplies—both free. 


Beeswax taken in exchange for supplies. 


E. E, PRESSLER, WILLIAMSPORT, PENN, 





AND - 


RETAIL 


Write for my descriptive 
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C. H. W. Weber, 
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Headquarters for 


Bee - Supplies. 

















Honey Wanted. 
White clover, extracted and comb. Mail sample, and state 
lowest price expected, delivered at Cincinnati. We pay cash 
, on delivery. 





by Return Mail. 
Stock which can not be excelled. Each variety bred in sepa- 
rate apiaries, from separate mothers; have proved their qual- 
ities as great honey-gatherers. 





‘‘Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices.’’ | 


Golden Italians. 
Have no superior, and few equals. Untested, 75c; six, $4.00. ; 





75c; six for $4.00. 





Carniolans. 
They are so highly recommended, being more iii than all 
others. Untested, 75c; six for $4.00. 








: 
: 
: 
$ 
: 
| Queens Now Ready to Supply 


Red-clover Queens. 
Which left all records behind in sein acne’ Untested, 4 


; C.H. W. WEBER, 
Office and Salesroom, 2146-2148 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, - Ohio. 
PEPPPoShooooo>Hoooo Sooo PooorroosH + 
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Honey Markets. 








GRADING-RULES. 


¥y.—All sect: ns to be well filled, combs straight, firm 
a eekel to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel 
stain, or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, “he outside surface of the wood well scraped of peapolls. 
A 'N».1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled. or the entize surtoce e! —— ; the out 
ide surface of the wood well scraped of pro 
- 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 
No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be lled 
ar ealed. . 
; a oe weigh at least half as much asa full-weight 
Sort od dition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








MILWAUKEE.—The condition of this market contin- 
ues to favor the shippers of fancy comb and white 
extracted honey. We, being the largest receivers of 
this class thus far this season, have been able to 
maintain good values, and receipts have been good, 
and shippers have had returns which they are pleased 
to acknowledge with a good degree of satisfaction, 
and the demand continues and the supply has not as 
yet been in excess of the demand, and we can encour- 
age shipments with much assurance that good prices 
can be obtained and good results follow. We con- 
tinue to quote section honey, fancy, 16 to 17; good, 15 
to 16. Extracted, in barrels, cans, and pails, white, 
7% to 8%; amber, 6% to7. Beeswax, 28 to 30. 

A. V. BisHoPp & Co., 


Sept. 20. 119 Buffalo St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey has been arriving 
quite freely, and the demand is quite brisk at this 
time. Prices seem to have an upward tendency. 
The outlook is for still higher prices. We would 
wdvise parties who have comb honey to ship to send 
it in at once and sell it while the demand is on, for 
September, October, and November are the big honey 
months. We quote: Fancy white comb, 16 to 18; No. 
1, 14 to 15; amber, 12 to 14. Fancy white extracted, 8 
to 9; light amber, 7 to8. We are producers of honey, 
and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER, 

Sept. 20. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TORONTO.—Honey is almost a total failure in this 
part of the country (Ontario). Extracted, even of 
inferior quality, is selling at 12 to 14. Comb honey, 20, 
and can not be obtained. There is some buckwheat 
honey which is held at from 9 to 10; comb, 12. 

Sept. 20. M. MOYER & Son, Toronto, Can. 


St. Paut.— The following are the prices on honey: 
No. 1 white clover, 12% to 13; No. 2, 10 to 11. We 
have no amber or dark, and no demand on this mar- 
ket. W. H. PATTON, 

Sept. 24. Sec. Bd. of Trade, St. Paul, Minn. 
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TORONTO.—Honey is scarce here, and dark, too, jn 
most cases, and is selling at 10¢ wholesale. Comb js 
more plentiful, but that too is very short, and is sel]. 
ing from $1.75 to $2.50 per dozen. Quite a lot of buck. 
wheat honey is offered which is more or less mixed 
with other fall honey—all dark and rather off in body 
and is selling wholesale at from 6 to 8. Outlook fo; 
honey this season is very poor. 

Sept. 23. E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont. 





CINCINNATI.—The demand for comb honey is good: 
fancy and No. 1 selling freely at 15 and 16; lower 
grades not wanted at any price. The market on 
extracted honey is quiet, as quantities remain unsold 
from last season. We quote amber at 5% to 7, accord. 
ing to quality. Fancy extracted white clover, 7% to 
8. We are paying 29 and 30 for choice yellow bees. 
wax, free from dirt. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Sept. 18. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 





SCHENECTADY.—Honey coming forward just about 
fast enough to supply the demand. No. 1 white clover 
sells at 14 to 15 cts.; No 2, 12to 13. Buckwheat, fan- 
cy, 12 to 12%; good, 10to 11. Extracted, white, 6% to 
7; dark, 5% to 6. C. MACCULLOCH, 

Sept. 24. Schenectady, N. Y. 





ATLANTA.—The demand for honey is quite good for 
fancy stock, of which our supply is about exhausted. 
We quote you as follows: Fancy comb, 13 to 15; A No. 
1,11 to 12%. Extracted. 6 to 7. 

JUDSON HEARD & Co., 


Sept. 18. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLUMBUS.—Demand good. Fancy 
1544; No. 1, 14%; No. 2, 13; amber. 12. 
Sept. 18. EVANS & TURNER, Columbus, 0. 


white comb, 


FoR SALE.—Choice ripe clover and basswood hon- 
ey, two 60-lb- cans, per case, 8c, f. o. b. here, cash 
with order. Also 40-acre farm N. W. Missouri. 

ELIAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





For SALE.—Light extracted honey, good quality; 
two 60-lb. cans, 8%c per lb., barrel at 7c; amber, 60- 
lb. cans at 7c, barrel at 6c; sample, 10c. We pay 2% 
for beeswax. I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park PI., N. Y. 





For SALE.—10,000 lbs. of clover and buckwheat 
honey at 8c per lb. for clover and 7c for buckwheat, 
in 60-lb. cans. G. H. ADAMS, 

Mill St., Bellevue Sta., Schenectady, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Thoroughly ripe amber honey, at $4.3 
per can of 60 lbs. gross. Sample 5 cts. 
R. & E. C. PORTER, Lewistown, II). 





FoR SALE.—3000 lbs. of white-clover and locust 
honey, in 20-lb. no-drip cases. Fancy, 15¢c; No. 1, 13¢.; 
f.0.b. Nice article. H.W. BAss, Front Royal, Va 





For SALE.—Buckwheat extracted honey; 6000 lbs.; 
not extracted until the combs were all sealed—ripe, 
rich, and thick; 60-lb. tin cans, two in a case, at 6 cts. 
a pound. Sample sent upon request. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 








FANCY WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY 


Ot 5 5-6 i eo] Ones =F 


CANS; 


8c 


TWO OR MORE CRATES; 7% 


LARGER LOTS; 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES. ALL 


F.O. B. CINCINNAT!. CASH WITH ORDER. SAMPLES 10¢e. 
TO °- PAY POSTAGE. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


No. 51. WALNUT 


STREEG®. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE SUPPLIES WITH SPECIAL DISCOUNT, 
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FoR SALE.—Five tons of comb and extracted honey 
in lots to suit purchaser. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 





For SALE.—Alfalfa honey in five-gallon cans, $5.00 
per can; more than one can, $4.80 per can, f. 0. b. here. 
VIRGIL SIRES, North Yakima, Wash. 


For SALE.—Fine alfalfa honey in large or small 
lots and at a very low price. Dealers and others 
wanting a fine table honey should write for free 
samples and prices to 

THE DELTA APIARIES, Delta, Colo. 


For SALE.—Well-ripened fancy extracted clover 
and basswood honey in 60-lb. tin cans. two in a case, 
at $10.00 a case, f. o. b. here. Sample on request. 

ERNEST W. Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 


For SALE.—San Diego County honey. Nine tons of 
the finest honey in the world—98 cases of white and 
39 cases of light amber. This honey is guaranteed to 
be absolutely pure, and will weigh more than 60 lbs. 
net to each five-gallon can. Prices must be f. 0. b. 

FRANCIS J. COLAHAN, Bernardo, S. D. Co., Calif. 


FOR SALE.—2500 lbs. fancy amber extracted honey, 
in 60-lb. cans, twoinacase. Single case of 120 lbs., 
#00. Twoor more cases, 6%c¢ perlb. Single 60-lb. 
ean in box, 7¢ per lb., f. 0. b. here. This honey was 
all thoroughly ripened in the hives, and re-ripened 
since taken from hives. All guaranteed like sample, 
sent free to any one interested. 

O. H. TOWNSEND, Otsego, Mich. R, F. D. No. 2. 


WANTED.—Choice white comb and extracted honey; 
clover preferred. B. WALKER, Clyde, Ills. 


WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind, and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago. Ill. 





WANTED.—I have a good demand for fancy white 
comb honey. Those interested please correspond. 
A. H. DOOLITTLE, 180 Perry St., Buffalo, N, Y. 


WANTED.—To buy for cash, fancy comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Rost. A. HOLEKAMP, 
4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED.—No. 1 and fancy white comb honey (un- 
glassed), Danz. sections preferred. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. ¥ 
WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. State kind 
and lowest price. 
CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. State qual- 


ity, quantity, and price.: “+ —— ore 
JUDSON HEARD & Co., Atlanta, Ga.’ } 


_WANTED.—Extracted clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
State price delivered in Providence, R. I., and send 
sample to ALEX N. Esty, 

38 Arch St., Providence, R. I. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. We will pay 30 cts. per pound 
for fancy pure yellow beeswax delivered in New York 
until further notice. CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 

486 Canal St., New York City. 


WANTED.—Honey, steadily from September 1 to 
April 1. Prices given on application. Suggestions 
and advice about packing and shipping honey cheer- 
fully given from long experience, close study, and 
observation. H. R. WRIGHT, Albany, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. We are paying at this date 
for pure average beeswax delivered at Medina or any 
branch office named below, 27 cts. in cash or 30 cts. 
ber lb. in exchange for bee-supplies, less transporta- 
tion charges. We can not use old combs. Pack 
securely and address plainly. Be sure to send bill of 
lading when you make shipment, and advise us how 
much you send, net and gross weights. Ship to home 
office or nearest branch named below. 

; THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Chicago, 144 East Erie St.; New York, 44 Vesey St.; 
Philadelphia, 10 Vine St.; Washington, 1100 Mary- 
land Ave., S. W. 
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The Danzenbaker Twentieth Century Smoker 
Awarded Highest Prize 


A COLD MEDAL 


at the World’s Fair, 
St. Louis, 1904. 






UP-TO-DATE, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST. 


It has aside grate that strengthens the fire-cup, 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos lining that 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. It has no 
valves to get out of order or snout to clog. 


Every Thing Guaranteed ‘‘ Root Quality.” 


ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—The General Manager of 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association says: 

I have given your Twentieth Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long time one filling will last and give ample smoke, 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. 

N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS.—'‘‘After giving the Dan- 
zenbaker Twentieth Century Smoker several trials, I 
can say it surpasses all smokers it has been my liber- 
ty to try; it will not go out until fuel is all consumed, 
and it produces a cool smoke, a feature very necessary 
in any first-class smoker.” GRANT STANLEY, 

Nisbet, Pa. 
Prices: By mail, $1.25; three, $3.25. 
i By express or freight, one, $1.00; three, $2.50. 

For further particulars, see Dec. 15th Gleanings, 
page 1370; sent free with price list. 


F. DANZENBAKER, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


EVANS @ TURNER, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


are in tne market for white comb honey, and espe- 
cially want some fine stock from Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, and New York. They would also like 
to hear from Iowa producers. Write fully what you 
have; and if you care to name price, do so, stating 
about what time you will be ready to ship. 


Chas. Israel @ Brothers 


486-490 Canal St., New York 
Wholesale Dealers and Commission Merchants in 


Honey, Beeswax, Maple Sugar and Syrup, etc. 


Consignments Solicited. Established 1875. 











WANTED.—A few barrels of good extracted that 
will not granulate. Mail sample. 
JUDSON HEARD & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. Must guar- 
rantee pure and of best quality. State price and how 
put up. Cash paid. C. M. CHURCH, Arnold, Pa. 


WANTED.—20,000 pounds pure clover honey. Send 
average sample and state best price. 
J. E. CRANE & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 








WANTED.—F ancy white comb honey, also extracted 
honey in barrels. Send samples, and name best price 
delivered here. GRIGGS BROs., Toledo, O. 

WANTED.—Beeswax. Will pay spot cash and full 
market value for beeswax at any time of the year. 
Write us if you have any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 
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(Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 








E. R. ROOT A. I. ROOT H. H. ROOT 
Editor Editor Home Departments Asst. Editor 
4 Department Editors: 

f Dr. C. C. MILLER, J. A. GREEN, Pror. A. J. Cook, J. E. CRANE, 
| Louis H. ScHOLL, G. M. DoouitTTLe, W. P. Root. 
J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager A. L. BOYDEN, Advertising Manager 





Circulation 30,000. | Reaches every State and 60 foreign countries, 
Established in 1873. ° Sixty-four pages. . Semi-monthly. 
Published by The A. I, Root Company, Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 


\ Terms---$1.00 per annum; 2 years, $1.50; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00, in advance. | 











Postage is Prepaid by the publisher for all subscriptions in the United States, 
Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal Union 
add 48 cents per year for postage. 


Change of Address.— When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given. The notice should be sent onesweek before the change is 
to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—The journal is sent until orders are received for its discontinu- 
1 ance. We give notice just before the subscription expires, and further notice if the 
4 first is not heeded. Any subscriber whose subscription has expired, wishing his jour- 
nal discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall assume that he 
4 wishes his journal continued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not like this 
plan may have it stopped after the time paid for it by making his request when ordering. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent by Draft on New York, Express- 
order or Money-order, payable to order of THE A. I. Root Company. Mepina, Ou10 
Currency should be sent by Registered Letter, 

Agents.— Representatives are wanted in every city and town in the country. A 
liberal commission will be paid to such as engage with us. References required. 


ee 





Foreign Subscription Agents 


Foreign subscribers can save tine and annoyance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS with any of 
the following authorized agents, at the prices shown: 


Paris, France. E. BONDONNEAU, 142 Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid, 5% fr 
Hingston, Jamaica. HOOPER BROS., 20 Orange St. Per year, postpaid, 5/6. 


Goodna, Queensland. H.L. JONES. Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. Jone: 
Per year, postpaid, 5/6. 


Dunedin, New Zealand. ALLIANCE BOX CO., 24 Castle St. Per year postpaid, 4° 
Other names will be added from time to time. 
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I have produced a crop of extracted honey from the 
wild red raspberry of Northern Michigan. It would 
bean easy matter to send this entire crop in a lump 
tosome dealer, but I prefer to give each of my friends 
anopportunity of supplying his table with this truly 


——————— 


flavor that smacks of the wild raspberry of the forest. 

The honey is put up in 60-pound cans, two in a case, 
and a single case (120 pounds) will be sold at 8% cents 
a pound ($10.20 for a case) and larger orders will be 
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RASPBERRY HONEY! 


filled at 8 cents a pound ($9.60 a case) but not less 
pow that, even though the whole crop should be 
taken. 

If you prefer to taste the honey before ordering, 
drop me a postal, and I’ll mail you a generous sam- 
ple—enough so that the neighbors, too, can have a 
taste, and perhaps will wish to join you in ordering a 
case, if you should not care to take that much your- 


self. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan. 














| delicious honey—a honey with a flavor all its own—a 
. 





You Want This freeBook 


Of course you need atelephone. You need it 
for business, for the family, in sickness, in case 
of fire, or in danger of any kind. The ques- 
tion is—how can you get one on your farm? 
This little book which we send free the same 
day we get your request answers the question 
perfectly and tells you how to get the greatest 
convenience of the twentieth century so easily 
and cheaply that it becomes a positive saving 
and a money-maker, instead of an expense. It 
tells all about 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


which are made in the largest independent telephone 
plant in the world. These are the best instruments for 
farmers’ lines, because they have been constructed by 
experts for this particular purpose. They are described 
in detail in the booklet, together with full information 
on the organization of farmers’ lines, the manner in 
which they are built, cost of material, etc. You want 
this book, F'36 “How the Telephone Helps the Farmer.” 
Write for it today. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Most economical and durable roof ccvering known. Lacy to pnt on; requires nol 
tools but a hatchet or a hammer. With ordinary care will outlast any other kind 

Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere have proven its virtues. Suitable for 
covering any building. Also best for ceiling and siding fFire-proof and water-proof. 
Cheaper and more lasting than shingles. Will not taintrain-water. Makes your building) 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. Absolutely perfect, brand new, painted red two 
sides. $1.50 is our price for our No. 15 grade of Flat Semi-Iardened stcel roofing and 
siding, each sheet 24 inches wide and 24 inches long. Our price on the corrugntes, like 
illustration; sheets 22 inches wide x 24 inches long $1.60. At25 cents per squareadditional 
we will furnish sheets 6 and 8 feet long. Steel pressed brick siding, per square $2.00. 
Fine Steel Beaded Ceiling, r Can also furnish standing seam or “V”’ 


per square $2.00. 
Rootinc, WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS EAST GF COLORADO 


except Oklahoma, Texas and Indian Territory. Quotations to other points on application. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We will send this roofing to any 

one answering this advertisement C. O. D., with privilege of examination if you will send 
us 25 per cent of the amount of your order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your Station. If 
not found as represented. ~»1 40 not have to take the shipment and we will cheerfully refund your deposit. 
Ask for Catalog No. W-68e@, Lowest prices on Roofing, Eve Trough, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbings Doors 
Household Go and eve., .urng needed on the Farm or inthe Home. We buy our goods at sheriff’s and re- 
AGO 


Uanlver’s sales. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 35TH & IRON STREETS: ¥ 
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ADVERTISING TALKS 


BY THE AD. MAN. 








A WORD TO OUR READERS. 

Any publication, in order to be successful, 
nust have the confidence and support of its 
readers. Especially is this confidence valua- 
le when the readers feel that their interests 
Bere being carefully guarded in the matter of 
pdvertisements admitted to the columns of 
he publication. 

As most of our readers know, it has al- 
ways been the policy of GLEANINGs to guard 
arefully the advertisements which we accept. 
Ve make it a point to investigate the busi- 
ness integrity of the man or firm that applies 
or admission to our advertising columns, 
pnd to satisfy ourselves as to the ability of 
he individual or company to carry out the 
fier made or to furnish the goods offered 
or sale. 

It is very seldom indeed that we learn that 
ur judgment in keeping out the unreliable 
advertisers has been faulty. We could carry 
great many more advertisements than we 
lo if we were willing to publish all that are 
sent us. We realize, however, that if we 
want to retain the confidence of our readers, 
aud do justice to our advertisers who do 
business upon an honorable basis, our long- 
stablished policy is the best one. 

We are just as anxious to know of any 
unfair dealings between our readers and our 
advertisers as you will be to tell us, and we 
shall spare no effort in making the wrong 
right if the fault rests with the advertiser. 
Please do not refer to us claims where a lit- 
tle delay is experienced. It is not always 
possible for any business house to fill an 
order the day it is received, and we would 
ask that you give dealers the same consider- 
Ration that you would like to have given to 
“Byou. 

oo 

Telephones are no longer a luxury. Before many 
years every home will be supplied with this modern 
necessity. On the farm, especially, is the telephone 
coming into use with miraculous rapidity. is i 
because of the great success of the hundreds and 
meres of independent companies. The Stromberg- 
varlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., was always identified with this movement. They 
are the largest independent manufacturers of tele- 
vhones in the world. This great Rochester factory 
employs over 2500 skilled workmen. If you are at all 
interested in forming a company or installing the 
very latest equipment you will find it to your advan- 
tage to write them. You will receive prompt and full 
reply. Their advertisement appears on page 1221. 

o& 
MENTION GLEANINGS. 


One of the greatest favors you can do the 
publishers of this paper and its advertisers 
i, when ordering, or answering any adver- 
tisement, a say, ‘‘I saw your ad. in 
GLEANINGS.’’ ‘The advertiser likes to know 
where his advertisement was noticed, so as 


to locate to a certainty what papers are the 
most profitable for his use. The more you 
mention GLEANINGS, the more the advertiser 
values the paper, and the better our paper 
becomes, for upon its advertisers largely de- 
pend its size and the quality and quantity of 
text and illustrations. You help yourself by 
helping us. Look over the ad’s in this is- 
sue. Form a habit of reading them; and 
when you find an advertiser who can sup- 
ply you with something you need, write 
him; and do it before the:matter slips from 
your mind. 
o 


As winter approaches, the heating question comes 
into prominence. To make the assertion that you 
can save half your fuel by the use of a certain device 
is startling. Yet itis true. The radiator made by 
the Rochester Radiator Co., whose advertisement ap- 
pears on page 1264, is guaranteed to do this or your 
money is promptly refunded. These radiators are 
excellent for heating adjoining or upper rooms. Ev- 
ery GLEANINGS reader using wood, coal, or gas for 
heat should write for the instruction booklet offered 
by the above concern. 


THE RESULTS. 

We are striving, not only to make GLEAN- 
INGS the best paper of its kind published, 
but the best regardless of any paper taken 
for comparison. Such efforts are bound to 
please our readers as well as our advertis- 
ers. Below are two letters which tell the 
results better than we can ourselves. 


Dear Mr. Root:—What a splendid magazine GLEAN- 
INGS is getting to be! How can you afford it? If I 
undertook to publish a pamphlet of that size and ex- 
cellence it would cost me at least 25 cents apiece for 
the first thousand. Now, you must publish a great 
many thousands or the advertisers must pay the 
bills—both, I suppose. . 

GLEANINGS is really a fine publication. Its typo- 
graphical make-up is excellent. The reading-matter 
is both instructive and entertaining. The illustra- 
tions are fine. Every time I open a new number I 
am astonished and pleased at its beauty. 

I wish to congratulate you on the improved appear- 
ance of GLEANINGS. It is getting better and better 
all the time. Sincerely yours, 

(Name furnished on request). 


The A. I. Root Co.:—1 intended the ad. to be in- 
serted in two issues. Please put in at once. I sold 
nearly $400 worth of bees through my two small ads. 
in 1905. Yours truly. 

(Name furnished on request). 





ADVERTISING - RATES 


Twenty cents per agate line flat. 

Classified columns—bonafide exchange or 
want ads.—l5c a line, others 20c a line. 5 * 

Discount for cash in advance, 5%; if paid in 
10 days, 2%. : 

No objectionable advertising accepted. 

Forms close 10th and 25th of each month. 

Guaranteed circulation per issue, 30,000. 
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ADVERTISING TALKS 


BY THE AD. MAN. 








A WORD TO OUR READERS. 

Any publication, in order to be successful, 
“must have the confidence and support of its 
*Breaders. Especially is this confidence valua- 
ble when the readers feel that their interests 
are being carefully guarded in the matter of 
advertisements admitted to the columns of 
the publication. 

As most of our readers know, it has al- 
ways been the policy of GLEANINGS to guard 
arefully the advertisements which we accept. 
We make it a point to investigate the busi- 
ness integrity of the man or firm that applies 
for admission to our advertising columns, 
and to satisfy ourselves as to the ability of 
the individual or company to carry out the 
offer made or to furnish the goods offered 
for sale. 
xe itis very seldom indeed that we learn that 
gpour judgment in keeping out the unreliable 
advertisers has been faulty. We could carry 
agreat many more advertisements than we 
do if we were willing to publish all that are 
sent us. We realize, however, that if we 
want to retain the confidence of our readers, 
and do justice to our advertisers who do 
business upon an honorable basis, our long- 
established policy is the best one. 

We are just as anxious to know of any 
unfair dealings between our readers and our 
advertisers as you will be to tell us, and we 
shall spare no effort in making the wrong 
right if the fault rests with the advertiser. 
Please do not refer to us claims where a lit- 
tle delay is experienced. It is not always 
possible for any business house to fill an 
order the day it is received, and we would 
ask that you give dealers the same consider- 
ation that you would like to have given to 
you. 

@o 
Telephones are no longer a luxury. Before many 
years every home will be supplied with this modern 
necessity. On the farm, especially, is the telephone 
coming into use with miraculous rapidity. This is 
because of the great success of the hundreds and 
hundreds of independent companies. The Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., Was always identified with this movement. They 
are the largest independent manufacturers of tele- 
phones in the world. This great Rochester factory 
employs over 2500 skilled workmen. If you are at all 
interested in forming a company or installing the 
very latest equipment you will find it to your advan- 
tage to write them. You will receive prompt and full 
Their advertisement appears on page 1221. 


o& 
MENTION GLEANINGS. 


One of the greatest favors you can do the 
publishers of this paper and its advertisers 
is, when ordering, or answering any adver- 
tisement, simply to say, ‘‘I saw your ad. in 
GLEANINGS.’” "The advertiser likes to know 
Where his advertisement was noticed, so as 


to locate to a certainty what papers are the 
most profitable for his use. The more you 
mention GLEANINGS, the more the advertiser 
values the paper, and the better our paper 
becomes, for upon its advertisers largely de- 
pend its size and the quality and quantity of 
text and illustrations. You help yourself by 
helping us. Look over the ad's in this is- 
sue. Form a habit of reading them; and 
when you find an advertiser who can sup- 
ply you with something you need, write 
him; and do it before the'matter slips from 
your mind. 
Oo 


_ As winter approaches, the heating question comes 
into prominence. To make the assertion that you 
can save half your fuel by the use of a certain device 
is startling. Yet itis true. The radiator made by 
the Rochester Radiator Co., whose advertisement ap- 
pears on page 1264, is guaranteed to do this or your 
money is promptly refunded. These radiators are 
excellent for heating adjoining or upper rooms. Ev- 
ery GLEANINGS reader using wood, coal, or gas for 
heat should write for the instruction booklet offered 
by the above concern. 


THE RESULTS. 

We are striving, not only to make GLEAN- 
INGS the best paper of its kind published, 
but the best regardless of any paper taken 
for comparison. Such efforts are bound to 
please our readers as well as our advertis- 
ers. Below are two letters which tell the 
results better than we can ourselves. 


Dear Mr. Root:—What a splendid magazine GLEAN- 
INGS is getting to be! How can you afford it? If I 
undertook to publish a pamphlet of that size and ex- 
cellence it would cost me at least 25 cents apiece for 
the first thousand. Now, you must publish a great 
many thousands or the advertisers must pay the 
bills—both, I suppose. 

GLEANINGS is really a fine publication. Its typo- 
graphical make-up is excellent. The reading-matter 
is both instructive and entertaining. The illustra- 
tions are fine. Every time I open a new number I 
am astonished and pleased at its beauty. 

I wish to congratulate you on the improved appear- 
ance of GLEANINGS. It is getting better and better 
all the time. Sincerely yours, 

(Name furnished on request). 


The A. I. Root Co.:—I intended the ad. to be in- 
serted in two issues. Please put in at once. I sold 
nearly $400 worth of bees through my two small ads. 
in 1905. Yours truly. 

(Name furnished on request). 





ADVERTISING - RATES 


Twenty cents per agate line flat. 

Classified columns—bonafide exchange or 
want ads.—l5c a line, others 20c a line. 5 4 

Discount for cash in advance, 5%; if paid in 
10 days, 2%. ee 

No objectionable advertising accepted. 

Forms close 10th and 25th of each month. 

Guaranteed circulation per issue, 30,000. 
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Seasonable Goods! 


Non-drip Cases 


The kind we call ‘‘ Root Quality ’’—none as good. 





Glass and Tin PacKages 


for extracted honey. A neat package means a fancy price. 


Honey-extractors 


The Cowan No. 15 will give you years of honest service. You need one. 





During this month (October) we are offering a special discount of 
six (6) per cent for cash orders for Bee-supplies for next season’s use. 
After November 1st the discount will be five per cent. 


We Have the 


Largest StocK of Bee-supplies in Michigan 
and all ROOT QUALITY 


M. H. Hunt @ Son, Bell Branch, Michigan 


Wayne County 


























Look Good. 
Are Good. 
Good Results. 




















Do you know a good thing? 
Do you use a good thing ? 
Our catalog describes them. 


Six per cent discount during 
October. 


Che A. I. Root Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS for Sept. and Oct. ONLY 


Cloth-bound Dollar Books 
for 60 cents each 


ALSO 
A 75c Book and a 75c Queen for 25c each 
when taken with the American Bee Journal as 
offered below : 


DR. MILLER (To either New or Renewal Subscribers.) DOOLITTLE 








N 1 The Bee Journal a year ww 4 N 3 The Bee Journal a year 
0 with Dr. Miller’s cloth- . ‘A 0. with Doolittle’s leather- 
bound ‘40 Years Among the Bees” ‘eug ette-bound ‘‘Scientific Queen- 
(book alone $1)—both for $1.60. } Rearing ’’—(book alone,75c—$1.25 





No. 2 The Bee Journal a year No 4 The Bee Journal a year 

*“ with Doolittle’s cloth- y AY with a Standard- Bred 
bound ‘‘Scientific Queen-Rear- : XS Italian Honey- Queen (Queen 
ing ’’ (book alone, $1)—$1.60. . alone, 75c)—$1.25. 


Remember, that each is a separate offer,:.d must be taken before Nov. 1, 1906, 
ifyou want the advantage of these special prices. @ 
If more of the same kind of Queens are wanted, order at these prices during September and Octo- 
ber: 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75; 12 for $7.00. Now is the time to re-queen. 
A free sample of the Weekly American Bee Journal on request; ora ‘‘ trial trip’? of 3 months 
(13 copies), sent for only 20 cents. Regular price is $1 a year, Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


wes wo Cite, All our Special Offers always apply only tothe U.S. and its possessions, Canada, Mexic 
Juba, 











A Delightful Combination 


LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, $1.00 per year. 
it‘ ARMING MAGAZINE, $1.00 per year. 


PRICE FOR THE TWO, $1.50. 


*Nothing need be said about GLEANINGS. It is 
the best publication of its class in the world; semi- 
monthly, 72 to 80 pages, fully illustrated. 

+FARMING is a new publication—a beautiful 
journal for the man who produces from the soil. It 
is edited and published by the Doubleday Page Co., 
the people who edit Country Life, World’s Work, 
and the Garden Magazine, a sufficient guarantee of 
its merit. Larger than GLEANINGS-— fully illustrat- 
ed. Published monthly. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD, EITHER FOR NEW GLEANINGS SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OR RENEWALS, BUT MUST BE TAKEN ADVANTAGE 
OF WITHOUT DELAY. 


WE CAN ACCEPT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THIS COMBINATION AT 
THIS SPECIAL RATE ONLY WHEN SENT DIRECT TO THE PUBLISH- 
ERS OF GLEANINGS, 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


*Sample copies of either publication will be sent upon request. 
+Publications will be sent to two different addresses if desired. 
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HAVE YOU READ 
BEE PRANKS?==} 


This is a pamphlet compiled from 
newspaper clippings containing 
mauy laughable and wonderful anec- 
dotes which have actually happened 
in connection with bees. 


The book also contains, in nutshell 
form, what the great poets and other 
writers have to say about these inter- 
esting little insects. 


WE GIVE IT FREE FOR THE 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF 
FIVE BEE-KEEPERS if sent di- 
rect to G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 
WATERTOWN, WIS., U. S. A. 


WE WANT AGENTS}. 


NEW ENGLAND AND 


SOUTHERN STATES 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


To buy our goods outright by the carload. 
Liberal inducements and exclusive territory. J) 








G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. |! 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 
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A Journal Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Illustrated: 


Semi-monthly — : 


One Dollar per Year 


Published by The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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FouR NUCLEL, according to D. Imker, will 
winter better piled one over another than 
side by side. [I do not understand why this 
should be so.—Eb. } 


N. D. Wesr piles his hives in the cellar 
just as I do, as shown on p. 1183, only I don’t 
have those 1x2 sticks between the hives. I 
wish he would tell us why he does it. 


ONE COLONY may sometimes give more 
surplus than ten others, and yet be only a 
little better than either of the ten. Don’t see 
how’ I'll show you. The yield is such that 
the ten get just enough for their own sup- 
port, but store no surplus. The one, being 
alittle better, stores a little. See? 


NAKED COLONIES (bees and queen without 
combs) seem quite in vogue in Germany, a 
single number of Leipz. Bztg. having 40 ad’s 
of them. After Sept. 15 a 4-lb. colony with 
queen-cells for about a dollar. [This is quite 
in line with the plan that we used to practice 
years ago, of selling bees by the pound. 
They were put up in wire-cloth cages, with- 
out combs. We may go back to this method 
in the near future.—ED. } 

P. NEUMANN says, in Leipz. Bztg., that 
German scientists have determined that 
Bacillus alvei is not the cause of foul brood. 
Suspicion now rests upon a micro-organism, 
not of the vegetable but of the animal king- 
dom, to which has been given the name 
Spirochaete apis Maassen. [Dr. E. F. Phil- 


lips, of the Department of Agriculture, in a 
paper that he read before the National con- 
vention in Chicago, said: 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, at my suggestion, 
assigned a competent bacteriologist to this investiga- 
tion, and between us we have been getting a fair 
start. So far the results are, briefly, that Bacillus 
alvei has been found in every sample of “ black 
brood’’ and in not a single case of foul brood. confirm- 
ing the work of Doctors Veranus A. Moore and G. 
Franklin White, of Cornell. 

I understand the Department is about to is- 
sue a bulletin going into this subject more 
fully. We shall be glad to give our readers 
the result when it is issued.—ED. ] 


‘* How vuSsE doth breed a habit in a man,’’ 
also in bees! In few things do bees more 
plainly show force of habit than in the mat- 
ter of entrances. Where the entrance is es- 
tablished in early spring, there it is likely to 
stay, no matter what other entrance is offer- 
ed. No. 58 has an inch hole in the second 
story in front, but not a bee uses it for an 
entrance. In hundreds of cases I have 
shoved the super or upper story forward, 
making a }-inch opening at the back; but, 
although this may continue all summer, sel- 
dom do any of the rising generation use it as 
an entrance. Yet at No. 35 the back en- 
trance is used altogether, and it looks in 
front like a dead colony. The secret of it is 
that, in early spring, a leak under the cover 
at the back end allowed a single bee to pass, 
and there the entrance was established. ~ 


I AM AFRAID, Mr. Editor, you don’t under- 
stand the situation when you speak of show- 
ing me at work among my bees here, p. 1167. 
Not much of that can be shown, for the sea- 
son has been one of failure. In no other of 
my 45 years of experience have I meddled so 
little with bees as this year. Clover bloom 
was abundant, but no nectar. Fortunately 
the fall tlow, heartsease, cucumbers, etc., is 
giving a grand flow, so that bees will go in- 
to cellar heavy with honey, and a lot of seal- 
ed combs will be on hand for use next spring. 
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{I have already received some pretty good 
pictures. What we fail to get this year we 
can reserve for next year. You are hereby 
authorized to have a loaded gun handy—I 
mean a camera with film. ready for any 
good subject that suddenly appears. We 
keep several of them loaded around the 
Home of the Honey-bees; and, as our pages 
show, they are brought into frequent service. 
—Ep.] 

THAT COLOR has no effect upon bees’ sting- 
ing propensities is ably argued by D. M. M. 
in the Irish Bee Journal, endorsed by the ed- 
itor. My good friends, Scotch and Irish, I 
can bring you a whole lot of proofs, not neg- 
ative but positive, that, in this locality, bees 
have their ‘‘favourite colours.’’ Only yes- 
terday I stopped work in the apiary to change 
a colored shirt for a white one, because the 
little demons were peppering my back 
through the colored shirt. Although [ work- 
ed hours afterward with the white shirt, not 
a sting did I get. Yet I have known bees so 
savage as to sting through a white shirt. 
[Some have claimed that color had nothing 
to do with the temper of bees toward any 
object; but my experience and observation 
have been along the line of yours. Several 
bee-keepers have told me that a black hat is 
always more liable to attack than a light one. 
I am always glad to shed my black felt hat 
in early summer in favor of a straw hat, if 
for no other reason than that the bees regard 
the latter with less animosity. I do not like 
to put on a veil every time I go out into the 
bee-yard.—ED. ] 

‘*THE GOOD OLD SPELLING suits us be- 
cause we understand it, have spent a lot of 
valuable time learning it, and haven’t time 
to learn it anew.’ That's the editorial view 
of the National Stockman and Farmer, one 
of the ablest of the agricultural weeklies. It 
shows that men bright and logical in gener- 
al are governed by blind prejudice and self- 
ishness when it comes to endeavoring, as 
President Roosevelt puts it, ‘‘to make our 
spelling a little less foolish and fantastic.”’ 
Because we have ‘‘spent a lot of valuable 
time ’’ learning our present absurd spelling, 
we insist that unborn generations shall en- 
dure the same torture rather than take the 
very little trouble needed on our part to 
change to something simple and_ easy. 
[GLEANINGS is not in sympathy with the 
feeling expressed by the National Stockman. 
We most heartily indorse Roosevelt’s short- 
er spelling, and may adopt it. In doing so 
we may lose a few subscribers; but we shall 
certainly have the thanks of the rising gen- 
eration, even for the little strength we may 
be able to contribute toward a movement so 
yraiseworthy. Personally I wish Roosevelt 
had the power by law to bring the other 
magazines and papers into line.—ED. ] 


You Don’T quite get the point I was after, 
Mr. Editor, p. 1169, in the matter of dual in- 


troduction. When I removed No. 1 1 im- 
mediately put in No. 3. You didn’t put in 
No. 3 until No. 2 was within two days of lay- 
ing. Now, the question is, which is the het- 
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ter way’ My way requires only half a 
many times opening the hives, but it keeps 
No. 3 caged a long time. Was that long 
caging any harm to the queen’ Also, did 
the presence of No. 3 delay the fertilization 
or laying of No. 2? [We never carried this 
method so far as you show here, having 
three queens in a hive at once. That woul 
he too much of a good thing. No. 3 would 
in many cases be confined too long. with 
the result that she might be too old to mate 
readily. We found that, in some cases when 
the weather was bad, even No. 2 would suf. 
fer by reason of too long confinement, before 
she could be released. In practicing this 
method one should seek to work it so that 
No. 2 shall be confined no longer or at least 
not much longer than will be necessary to 
give her the right scent for safe introduction. 
—Ep.] 

‘Do BEES sting queens’’’ p. 1192. Cer. 
tainly they do—lots of times. But whena 
queen dies in a ball is she stung, suffocated, 
or starved’ Suffocation seems hardly pos- 
sible; and if it were, would not the bees in 
the center of the ball be also suffocated 
The bees in the center of the hissing mass 
are crowded so compactly that it would seem 
a physical impossibility for them ‘to sting. 
Besides, if they wanted to sting the queen 
why shouldn’t they do so at first, instead oi 
wasting hours’ For it is well known that if 
the ball be dropped in water, even after the 
queen has been balled an hour or more, she 
will escape unhurt. But if you forcibly pul 
the ball apart, the queen is likely to be stung. 
Blow hot smoke on the ball, and the queen 
is sure to be stung. A queen, especially a 
laying one, requires constant feeding, and 
will probably starve in much less time than 
a worker. Doesn't she have plenty of time 
to starve in the ball? Or do suffocation and 
starvation both have their effect? Jay Smith 
didn’t find a dead queen in the ball, buta 
live one which died immediately after he 
‘called the players off,’’ the poison-sac stil! 
contracting. If he had let them alone would 
the queen have been stung? I think the ball 
never dissolves until some time after the 
death of the queen. Did any one ever find 
a sting in a queen fownd dead in a ball! 
[Perhaps we pretty nearly agree on the sev- 
eral propositions. ‘Did any one ever find 
a sting in a queen found dead in a ball: | 
am not positive, but I think I have. Mr. 
Wardell does not know; but it is possible to 
conceive of a queen being stung to death in 
the early start of balling, and the bees in 
their frenzy continue the balling process. 
even some little time after she is dead.— ED.] 


THANKS, Mr. Editor, for automobile talk. 
p. 1169. Now please tell us what it will cost. 
say in five years, for supplies and repairs. 
This will depend on what automobile one 

appens to buy. I can not tell you what it 
would cost to keep a machine five years. a 
I have not had one that long; but the first 
machine I bought cost me for repairs a}out 
half the first cost of the machine, the first 
year. That was because it was badly design 
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ed, and before the theory and practice of 
automobile-building had come down to the 
perfect science it now has reached. A well- 
designed machine, of moderate cost,* built 
not later than last year, should not require 
a cost of maintenance per mile anywhere 
near equal to a horse and buggy per mile. 
My brother and I have a machine, built by 
the Reo Automobile Co., between us. This 
has given constant service, being used by 
three or four families in Rootville. .My 
brother and I have made all our own adjust- 
ments, taken some long trips, and so far the 
repair item has not cost a dollar. This ma- 
chine has just finished a trip of 800 miles in 
one week, across the country. At the end 
of that time it seemed to be in as good condi- 
tion as when it started out. ‘The cost for gaso- 
line was about 2 ct. per mile. With care, the 
repair item ought not to exceed one-half cent 
amile for a year; and this will be mainly 
for pneumatic tires. During five years it 
might require two and possibly three sets of 
tires, and these two or three sets during five 
years would equal about a fifth the cost of 
the machine. The cost of painting and var- 
nishing would be no more than the same 
items for a buggy of the same carrying ca- 
pacity. 

On the other hand, careless driving, jam- 
ming in the clutches before the machine has 
had a chance to get under motion; driving 
after dark with a poor light; driving over 


broken bottles, etc., would probably make . 


the annual cost run clear beyond the figure 
of half a cent per mile. I have known it to 
go up to five and even ten cents. I have 
just talked with a man who has had that ex- 
perience. He has gone back to horses. As 
it is with the bee business, so it is in driving 
automobiles—there is every thing in the 
man.—ED. | 

PUTTING a weak colony over a strong one, 
after the Alexander plan, was an utter fail- 
ure here. That does not condemn the plan. 
So many have succeeded with it that 1 be- 
lieve it’s a good thing—a big thing. The 
thing now to learn is the conditions of suc- 
cess and failure. Did I fail because I had 
hybrid bees? You say, Mr. Editor, that on 
first trial you failed. Can you tell us why” 
[I have said that our first trials of the Alex- 
ander plan of uniting were not all of them 
successful. In some cases it worked and in 
some it failed. This was before our Mr. 
Wardell had come to take charge of the bees. 
I explained to him that I wished him to try 
itand discover if possible wherein was the 
possible cause of failure in the few cases. 
He did so, and in every case he was success- 
ful. Now, why did he succeed when the 
other boys failed, in some instances? He 
does not know, except that he says he was 
very careful to have always a strong colony 
below, as Mr. Alexander stipulated. Then 
he thought it was very important. when put- 
ting the weak nuclei over the strong one, to 
he extremely careful not to disturb the lower 

*I donot advise high-priced machines. They are 
heavy, requiring an annual cost for tires alone of two 
or three hundred dollars. 


bees. He accordingly put perforated zinc on 
top of the strong colony two days in advance 
of putting the weak nucleus on top; then 
when ready to do the uniting he lifted the 
cover only partly; sealed to the perforated 
zine honey-board. He next put on the upper 
story, very gently with its one or two frames 
of bees, placing a division-board next to the 
outside frame. This was done very quietly 
so as not to force the lower bees up into the 


upper bunch. In every case of colonies so 


treated he found in a few days both lots of 


bees thriving tremendously, the lower bees: 


having come up in the mean time supplying. 
the nucleus with its lack of bees, at whicl 
time the queen would begin to ‘‘spread ™ 
herself in egg-laying. He says it is surpris- 
ing how such a nucleus will increase in 
strength, and apparently, too, without any 
diminution in the force below. The philos- 
ophy seems to be this: When the two forces 
of bees are put together, one on top of the 
other, the work is done so quietly that the 
lower bees do not for a matter of 24 hours 
mingle with the upper ones. In the mean 
time both lots of bees gradually take on the 
same scent. When the two lots of bees be- 
gin to mingle they smell alike and there is 
no fighting. As the queen has the same 
scent she is not molested. The result is that 
the two forces of bees together can do far 
better than either one of them separately, be- 
‘ause they have the egg-laying capacity of 
two queens. 

Try it again, doctor, in your uniting this 
fall, and report. That reminds me that Mr. 
Wardell tried the Alexander plan on hy 
brids with the same result.—Eb.] 

















‘*MAKING’”’ BEES OUT OF SUGAR SYRUP. 

WE have been making some experiments 
on how much it costs to make a colony of 
bees out of a given number of pounds of su- 
gar syrup. As we are compelled to buy bees 
almost every spring to replenish losses due 
to sales, we have come to the conclusion 
that we can ‘‘raise’’ our own bees with su- 
gar syrup far cheaper than we can buy 
them. A colony of very poor hybrids of 
medium strength on crooked combs can not 
usually be furnished by the farmer for less 
than two or three dollars. It takes about 
two months to get these bees Italianized so 
they will be fit to send out. The old combs 
must be replaced by new ones, and, what is 
more, the bees have to be hauled a distance 
of several miles. We now think that the 
same money invested in sugar syrup wil] 
go very much further. It is surprising what 
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50 cents’ worth of sugar, given in doses lit- 
tle and often, will do with a weak nucleus, 
beginning with the first of June or even 
July. 





ALAN IRVING ROOT. 

On the front cover page of this issue is 
shown the youngest Root or Rootlet of The 
A. L. Root Co., Alan Irving Root, or A. L, 
Second. He is the youngest son of the edi- 
tor, who insisted that this baby should be 
named after his grandfather; but a compro- 
mise was finally effected by naming him Alan 
Irving, retaining only the initial letters. 
This young Rootlet, as his face shows, is a 
happy little fellow, always greeting his fa- 
ther with a characteristic smile when the lat- 
ter goes home. On one of these occasions as 
will be seen, I caught one of those smiles 
with a camera. 

In a future issue I hope to introduce you 
to some of the other grandchildren standing 
alongside of a honey-plant that has made the 
remarkable growth of 16 feet in one year. 

From a photographic standpoint the pic- 
ture on the cover is a rema katie one, be- 
cause it was taken on a dark cloudy day. I 
was testing out my new auto gratlex cam- 
era that will take instantaneous pictures 
when other cameras would get little or noth- 
ing. It was purchased for the purpose of il- 
lustrating many bee subjects for these col- 
umns, and this is one of the first pictures 
taken. 


Mamma objected to having baby’s picture 
on the GLEANINGS cover, because she said 


the baby’s hair was all mussed up. Papa in- 
sisted that the characteristic smile and muss- 
ed-up hair, and the careless, playful attitude, 
made *‘A. I., Second,’’ look more natural 
than a fixed professional pose would have 
done. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CAUCASIANS AS 
WE FIND THEM; REARING AND MAT- 
ING QUEENS ON AN ISLAND. 

As our readers possibly know, Mr. I. T. 
Shumard, of Osprey, Fla., is rearing for us 
Caucasian queens from our imported Cauca- 
sian, on Casey Island, off the west coast 
of Florida. This island has been thoroughly 
Caucasianized; and to insure a more perfect 
mating, the bees across on the main land, 
some two or three miles distant, are also be- 
ing Caucasianized. From time to time Mr. 
Shumard has been sending us some of these 
queens. ‘These we have been placing in our 
home apiary to test out their characteristics 
before we make a general business of selling 
them. 

As previously reported, we find they are 
very gentle, but only slightly more so, if any, 
than our select Italians. They are slightly 
more nervous when the hive is just opened, 
appearing as if they would offer attack. Ital- 
ians, on the other hand, will usually show no 
difference in their general actions, scarcely 
showing a nervous movement. But the Cau- 
casians apparently are not excited because 
their owner has opened their hive, but be- 
cause they are alert to discover robbers. 
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The minute one poises on the wing, a Cau- 
casian will jump at it, and lucky is Mr. Rob. 
ber if he gets away without a rough-and- 
tumble fight. The Caucasians are splendid 
defenders of their homes—no question about 
that, at least judging from the strain we 
have. This very trait would indicate that in 
their native habitat they may be compelled 
to put up a strong resistance against their 
own race. At all events, the Caucasians in 
our apiary seem to be the first ones to rob, 
We have about thirty colonies of them, and, 
before the Italians know what is up, the Can- 
casians, which can readily be distinguished by 
their color and markings, are ready to seize on 
to the first sweets in sight. Our Mr. Warde!| 
reports that if there is any robbing going on it 
often happens that there are nothing but Cau- 
casians at it, notwithstanding there are about 
ten times as many Italians in the apiary. 

They are active cell-builders, and for queen- 
breeding purposes they are better than Ital- 
ians. 

They are excessive propolizers, chinking 
wads of gum in the corners of the frames al- 
most as large as one’s two thumbs. 

As to the amount of honey they will gather 
as compared with Italians, they easily hoid 
their own. Indeed, some colonies of them 
run a little ahead of the yellow bees. 

In color markings they are rather pretty. 
Instead of having dirty, muddy, indistinct 
rings like old-fashioned black bees, the rings 
are quite a pronounced silver gray. The 
bees as a whole do not look quite so brilliant 
as Carniolans, as in this latter race the black 
shows up with a sort of bluish cast, while 
the Caucasians show somewhat of a tendency 
toward brown. Yet a person who is not 
closely familiar with the characteristie mark- 
ings of the two races would very easily con- 
found one with the other. 

We have none of these Caucasians for sale 
yet, for the bees are still on probation. 
Their robbing and propolizing tendency may 
make them undesirable. 


WHY A POWER-DRIVEN EXTRACTOR WILL 
SECURE MORE HON&tY THAN A HAND- 
POWER OUTFIT. 

ELSEWHERE in this issue my brother cle- 
scribes the use of a one-horse-power gaso- 
line-engine for driving a honey-extractor at 
one of the out-yards of Mr. E. D. Townsend. 
There is one point that he did not cover: 
namely, that a power-driven machine will 
secure more honey, and hence cleaner and 
dryer combs. It was very clearly explained 
to me by J. F. McIntyre, of California, who, 
at the time I visited him, was using a water- 
motor to drive his extractor, that the ree] of 
his machine could revolve continuously un- 
til it was time to put in another set of 
combs. Not only that, it could be revolved 
at a high speed, or as high as the combs 
would stand without breaking. During this 
continuous running he showed me that a fine 
spray of honey would be flying from the 
combs, even though they were supposed to 
be clean. The longer they were in the ex- 
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tractor, the less of drip there would be in 
the cells. Iventure to say that hand power, 
when applied to the larger sizes of extract- 
ors, four, six, and eight frame sizes, can not 
begin to equal the work of the engine power 
in thoroughness of work; and while it is true 
that the combs dripping with honey can be 
returned to the bees, yet it must be under- 
stood that a good deal of such honey adher- 
ing to the cell-walls, instead of being stored 
back is actually consumed or wasted. Mr. 
McIntyre pointed out that, when there was 
a great deal of drip honey, bees were im- 
provident, and ate more than they actually 
required to sustain their little bodies. If 
the extracting is done at the close of the 
season, and the combs are not given back 
to the bees, then the cleaner and dryer the 
combs, the better. 

But there is still another advantage to 
which I have only partially alluded; namely, 
that in a power-driven outfit the combs can 
he kept revolving at a high speed until the 
next set of combs are fully uncapped and 
ready for the machine. This continuous mo- 
tion will keep up a flying spray from the 
combs against the sides of the cans; and as 
the combs become empty the speed can be 
slightly increased—something that would not 
be possible by man power after the man had 
used up all his reserve force in throwing out 
the bulk of the honey. 





THE SHORTAGE OF THE HONEY CROP FOR 
1906. 

UNLEss bee-keepers are holding back their 
crops, this will be another season of scarcity 
of honey. Buyers everywhere are trying to 
get it. Indications are that the crop has 
been short. Last season was the poorest 
known for honey for many years; but con- 
ditions now seem to show that the crop is 
even lighter this year. 

Of course, it is true that a good deal of 
honey that has been harvested has not had 
time yet to get on the market; and it is no 
doubt true that some producers are holding 
hack, waiting for a stiffening of prices. But 
do not make the mistake of holding too 
long. If others are holding back as some 
did last year, and these holdbackers all 
dump their crops on the market about the 
same time after the season is over, there is 
bound to be a drop in prices. 

There is some honey in Colorado and Cal- 
ifornia; and if the bee-keepers of those 
States do not hold it too long they will get a 
fair price for it. But the nearer the buyers 
get to the holiday season the more conserva- 
tive they will become, as they will not dare 
to make an offer that will leave a lot of 
honey on their hands after the holidays. It 
is my opinion that producers will get their 
best prices on large quantities through this 
month. Next month, and the one follow- 
ing, buyers will be shy about buying large 
lots, and consequently prices will assume an 
easier tone. 

We are not influenced in this statement, 
as we are only small buyers, purchasing for 
our local trade. 
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THE U. S. CHEMICAL STANDARD FOR HON- 
EY; THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
CHEMISTS TOWARD HONEY-DEW, AND 
WHAT EFFECT THIS HAS ON THE BEE- 
KEEPER; HOW TO DISPOSE OF HONEY- 
DEW HONEY. 

WE have just received from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, from the 
office of the Secretary, circular No. 19, en- 
titled, ‘‘Standards of Purity for Food Prod- 
ucts; Supplemental Proclamation,’’ dated 
June 26. Turning to the subject of honey, 
we find the following printed standard: 

1. Honey is the nectar and saccharine exudations of 
plants gathered, modified, and stored in the comb by 
honey-bees (Apis mellifica and A. dorsata); is levo- 
rotatory, contains not more than twenty-five per cent 
of water, not more than twenty-five hundredths per 
cent of ash, and not more than eight per cent of su- 
crose. 

2. Comb honey is honey contained in the cells of 
comb. 

3. Extracted honey is honey which has been sep- 
arated from the uncrushed comb by centrifugal force 
or gravity. 

4. Strained honey is honey removed from the 
crushed comb by straining or other means. 

Our readers will remember that the chem- 
ists of the United States at one time were 
proposing to make the standard so that it 
would eliminate natural honey-dew. This 
was laid before the readers of the _bee- 
papers, when instantly a mighty protest 
went up, to the effect that it would be simply 
impossible to eliminate honey-dew entirely 
from the honey of some apiaries, especially 
in some localities. If this were not recog- 
nized as the product gathered by the bees. 
and stored in their combs, the honey of 
thousands of bee-keepers would have to he 
classed as adulterated when submitted to a 
chemical test. The committee seemed in- 
clined to recognize the protest of the bee- 
keepers as valid, and accordingly modified 
its wording. But, as will be noted, it does 
not even now specifically mention the exu- 
dations of aphides, said exudations being de- 
posited on the leaves of plants; but in a 
supplementary statement the committee of 
U. 8S. chemists expressed its judgment as to 
the application of the standard for honey- 
dew: 

The standard does not in any way exclude small 
quantities of honey-dew from honey. We realize that 
bees often gather small quantities of honey-dew that 
can not be detected in the finished product by chem- 
ical means, and does not damage its quality. It is 
only when relatively large amounts are gathered that 
the quality of the honey is impaired, and it fails to 
meet the requirements of the standard. It is gener- 
ally agreed that such a large amount of honey-dew is 
injurious to the quality of the product, which can not 
then be properly regarded as honey. 

In a few cases where a large amount of 
honey-dew is gathered it will be unsafe for 
the bee-keeper to sell such product as honey: 
and I am not sure but it would be wise, for 

more than one reason, to keep it off the 
market entirely. What little of the pure ar- 
ticle may be gathered should be used for 
stimulative purposes in the spring. In case 
a bee-keeper should have many thousands of 
pounds of it he might be able to dispose of 
it to bakers for just what it is—honey-dew 
honey. 

In not a few cases have I known where 
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the local markets were damaged almost be- 
yond repair because some local bee-keepers 
sold at the groceries as honey a lot of strong 
ill-tasting honey-dew. After consumers have 
‘had a taste of that kind of stuff they will 
tight shy of every thing thereafter bearing 
the name of honey; so that, taking it all in 
all, we ought to be well satisfied with the 
-standard—especially so as its scope seems to 
be broadened by the supplemental statement 
issued by the committee. 


POSSIBLE ANNEXATION OF CUBA TO 
UNITED STATES, AND THE EFFECT OF 
CUBAN HONEY AND CHEAP SU- 
GAR ON THE HONEY BUSI- 
NESS HERE. 

Ounk readers have Joubtless noticed through 
the general press the disturbances that have 
been going on in Cuba, and of the possibili- 
ty and even probability, so it is claimed, that 
* the annexation of the island to the United 
States will be the ultimate result, for the 
reason that the troubles on the island will 
never end until Uncle Sam actually controls 
it. 

I will not attempt to go into the question 
as to whether or not annexation would be 
right or wise from any point of view, as that 
is too large a subject to discuss here; but I 
may bring up the point as to what the pos- 
sible effect of such annexation would be on 
the honey business. 


THE 


Cuban honey would doubtless come to this 


country free. Such honey could be deliver- 
ed and sold here for less, probably, than the 
same grade of honey could be produced here. 
As Cuba has resources suflicient to raise al- 
most all the sugar of the world, it could sup- 
ply this country with sugar without duty, 
making the retail price of sugar between 3 
and 3} cents as against 5 and 6 now. ‘The 
beet and cane sugar industry of this country 
would be put out of business. 

Now, then, what would be the effect of a 

34-cent sugar on the honey business of the 
United States? Mr. W. K. Morrison, who is 
now with us, and who has studied the West- 
Indian problems for years, having been in 
the tropics for a good portion of his life, 
gives it as his opinion that it will have no 
particular effect one way or the other. Rea- 
soning from analogy, duty-free sugar in Eng- 
land, that sold for about 3 cents a year or 
so ago, did not affect the honey business of 
Great Britain (there is a duty there now of 
one cent), because, as Mr. Morrison points 
out, honey is not a syrup and it is not a su- 
gar. It has properties distinctly different 
from any of the syrups and commercial glu- 
coses on the market; and for manufacturing 
uses—that is, bakers’ 5 ePiceneroes, | can take 
the place of honey. No matter how cheap 
cane syrup may be, the National Biscuit Co. 
will have honey just the same in order to 
preserve their cakes. 
— But it may be urged, ‘‘ Why should not this 
big concern use the Cuban product rather 
than that produced here?’ ‘That is aconun- 
drum that I shall not attempt to answer. 
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On the other hand, it may be said that a 
3-cent sugar in the United States would drive 
glucose out of the market, for the reason 
that a syrup could be made of cane sugar 
that would be practically as cheap as glucose, 
and of far better quality. If glucose were 
put out of commission, pure honey would not 
be compelled to suffer from the competition of 

lucosed mixtures masquerading under all 

inds of names. This, then, brings up the 
question as to whether a cheap cane sugar 
would be an unmixed evil; for it is well 
known that bee-keepers are compelled, and 
legitimately, too, to feed their bees sugar; in 
other words, they take away the more ex- 
pensive product, honey, and give the bees a 
better and cheaper substitute, saving the sal- 
vage due to the difference in the market 
prices between the two articles. 

The only real danger I see to cheap honey 
is the Cuban honey which could be sold in 
the American markets, probably, for consid- 
erably less than our amber honeys of the 
United States. Comb honey, of course, would 
not be affected in any way by the cost of su- 
gar; and it may be said that the best grades 
of table extracted would also hold their own. 

We may theorize what would happen if 
annexation should come to pass; that is, cross 
bridges before we get to them. But Mr. 
Morrison thinks a union with Cuba is a re- 
mote possibility. In the first place, when 
the treaty was made the United States agreed 
not to annex without a direct vote of the 
Cubans themselves; and this, he says, they 
will never give; that, even should they do so, 
the U. S. Senate would probably block it as 
it did, and for the same reason, when San 
Domingo asked for annexation. 

Moreover, there are ‘‘other interests’’ in 
this country, and mighty ones too, such as 
the glucose business, tobacco-growers, cigar- 
makers, the beet-sugar farmers, sugar-cane 
planters, citrus-fruit and vegetable growers 
—all of them would put up a mighty protest, 
and the U. S. Senate would listen. It would 
require a two-thirds vote, and the annexation- 
ists would never get it. 

So, taking every thing into consideration, 
even if the annexation of Cuba should come, 
it is not at all certain that we would have 
any thing to fear. While it is probable that 
the producers of amber honey might suffer 
somewhat, it is certainly true that the bee- 
keeping fraternity as a whole would be able 
to get cheaper sugar to feed their bees than 
they do under present conditions. ‘Then it 
is true, also, that the three-cent cane sugar 
would prove to be the greatest competitor of 
glucose that was ever put up—so great a 
competitor that it would seem that the glu- 
cose business would be wiped out of existence 
—especially so in view of the recent national 
legislation making it a crime against the 
United States to misbrand any syrupy stuff 
containing glucose, and calling it honey. 
maple syrup, or any thing other than whut 
it actually is. 

If we assume that annexation is an impos- 
sibility, then we certainly do not need to 
cross the bridge before we get to it. 
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VARIOUS MATTERS. 

To-day is September 15, is it not, Mr. 
Doolittle?” 

‘‘T believe it is, Mr. Brown.”’ 

“Came near a frost with us last night. 
How was it here?”’ 

‘There was no frost here this morning, 
but we did have a little frost on the morn- 
ing of September 4, which was the earliest I 
ever knew a frost in the fall.”’ 

‘Well, why I spoke about frost was this: 
The night was cold, as you will admit—a 
night during which the bees are supposed to 
be doing nothing; but when I went out into 
the apiary this morning I found several lit- 
tle round caps of wax near the entrance of 
one of my hives, and I am anxious to know 
what that means.”’ 

‘So far as my observation goes, the find- 
ing of such caps signifies that drones are 
emerging from the cells.”’ 

‘What makes you think so’”’ 

“If you will take the time to examine 


closely you will find that the drone, when 
emerging from his cell, bites the cover of the 
cell entirely off by a smooth cut, while the 
workers leave only fragmentary pieces of 
their cell-covering when they gnaw their 


way out. The queen cuts the covering of 
her cell in a way similar to what the drones 
do theirs, except, as a rule, a little piece on 
one side is left which acts like the hinge of a 
door, the door often closing after the queen 
has gone out, so that many times the bee- 
keeper is deceived into thinking that there 
is a queen in the cell.’’ 

_ * But is it not late for drones to be hatch- 
Ing? 

Yes, in usual years; but buckwheat was 
sown late by some of the farmers this year, 
and brood-rearing has been carried on later 
than usual this fall on this account.”’ 

‘Your speaking about the door of a queen- 
cell closing after the queen had gone out 
makes me think of my finding a worker-bee 
in a queen-cell this summer, and I supposed 
that a worker had been perfected there in- 
steal of a queen. Could I have been mis- 
taken, and the bee have gone in after the 
queen had hatched ?’’ 

That is what you were. It often hap- 
pens, as soon as a queen has emerged from 
her cell, that a worker goes into the cell to 
partake of the royal jelly left therein, after 
Which the cell-cover flies back, or else it is 
pushed back by the ever traveling bees, they 
making it fast after it has been closed, and 
thus very many besides yourself have been 
made to think that the imprisoned inmate 
was what the bees intended for a queen, but 
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turned out to be a worker; and they, havin 

cut off all the queen-cells but this one, cal 
their colony queenless, and send off for a 
queen, or write to one or more of the bee- 
papers about the strange phenomena.”’ 

‘*T believe you are right in the matter; for 
I noticed that the worker had its head to- 
ward the bottom of the cell, while a queen 
which has matured in a cell is supposed to 
have her head toward the point of the cell. 
But there is another thing I wish to know 
about. In gathering honey, do bees visit 
different kinds of flowers on one trip or 
gather honey from only one kind of flowers?”’ 

‘*Many seem to think that bees visit only 
one kind of flowers while away from the 
hive in search of nectar, this idea coming, I 
suppose, from the fact that bees never bring 
in pollen of different colors at the same 
time, hence visit only the same blossoms or 
blossoms of the same color.”’ 

‘* Well, my neighbor did have some show 
for his belief that bees do not gather honey 
from only one kind of flower when out on a 
trip, in what you say about the pollen, but | 
thought he had no criterion to go by when 
he asserted that a bee never carries a load of 
mixed honey. Then you think bees gather 
only one kind of honey at any one trip?” 

‘No, I do not think that, for I have re- 
peatedly seen bees go from a gooseberry 
bush to a currant, and from clover to rasp- 
berry bloom, and vice versa. But as a rule 
there is not enough of this flying back and 
forth from one kind of flower to another to 
make any mixture of honey which is per- 
ceivable when any one of our main honey- 
flows is on.” 

‘‘Tam glad to know of this matter, and I 
will try to do some observing for myself 
next season. But I have more I wish to 
know about. Let me explain a little. Some 
time in July I had a swarm come out. The 
same clustered, and was hived. A few hours 
later they mostly came out of the hive and 
returned to the parent colony, leaving a 
small bunch of bees in the hive. These re- 
mained six days, when they swarmed out. I 
found the queen with this little bunch of 
bees when they hung on the limb. What 
made the most of the bees leave their queen 
and go back home again’”’ 

‘‘Here you have struck on one of the 
most perplexing things which occasionally 
happen in the swarming season in a large 
apiary. The general cause is that a few 
strange bees trom another swarm or else- 
where go in with the swarm, and for this 
reason the queen is balled for safe keeping, 
or for some other purpose, just what I nev- 
er knew, nor have I found any one else who 
could give a satisfactory reason therefor. 
When the queen in a newly hived swarm is 
thus balled, the bees seem to think that they 
have lost their queen, and so return to the 
old hive, all except a few which are near the 
ball of bees, and realize that the queen is 
there all right. If they are stopped from go- 
ing home by covering the old hive so they 
can not get in, they will go to other hives 
near by, rather than stay where we put 
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them. I used to get a large proportion of 
them killed in this way by their trying to go 
into other hives, or else I had to let them go 
hack, until I learned how to keep them from 
going back where enough strange bees got 
into a swarm to cause the swarm to ball the 
queen.”’ 

‘* Please tell me how you could keep them. 
Such bees are the most determined of any I 
ever tried to do any thing with, unless, per- 
chance, it is persistent robbing.” 

‘‘T hunted out the queen by smoking the 
hall of bees until they released her, when 
she was caged and the cage hung down in 
the middle of the hive. In about half of 
these cases this satisfied them, while at other 
times they would ball the cage, so it did no 
good. Thinking on the matter one day I 
made a large flat cage that would reach 
clear across the frames. Into this I put the 
queen and lay it on top of the frames, when 
the bees can get at her through the wire 
cloth between every frame in the hive, 
which prevents shutting her off from all but 
«a few, as was the case when she was not 


caged, or with the small cage used at first.” 
But how long must she be kept 


“I see. 
caged?” 

‘**The next morning I let her loose, when 
wll goes well.”’ 

‘Thank you for this also. .Now one more 
thing. I suppose you noticed in GLEANINGS 
for September ist that Dr. Miller no longer 
reverses bottom-boards, but, instead, uses a 
rack to fill the two-inch space needed for 
winter, during the season of the year when 
the bees would be liable to fill the two-inch 
space with comb.” 

‘* Yes, I noticed this matter, and that the 
editor indorsed it.”’ 

‘*Well, should we not adopt this way of 
using the Miller bottom-board?”’ 

‘*[ can well see where Dr. Miller’s plan 
would be a little easier as well as save some 
time; but the objections to it more than 
overcome all of this, to my way of think- 
ing.” 

‘*What are the objections? I see none.”’ 

‘Well, the first, but the least, comes in 
the fall. You know it is customary to weigh 
each colony, or take out each frame and look 
it over so as to know that all colonies have 
a sufficient amount of stores for winter, do 
you not? Otherwise many colonies may 
starve before spring.” 

‘* Yes, I know that many of our best apia- 
rists do this.”’ 

‘Certainly they do this, and that is what 
makes them our dest apiarists. Well, by 
this reversing of bottom-boards all this weigh- 
ing or looking-over of combs is avoided, for 
with a little practice the hives which have 
not honey enough to carry them over the 
winter are easily detected and marked as we 
go along. So I ask which is easier—the 
weighing of the hives, the handling of the 
combs, the slipshod way of hoping all have 
enough. or the work required in reversing 
bottom-boards, by which we know which re- 
quire feeding, if any do?” 

‘*This is something I had not thought of. 
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Come to think it over, the reversing is cer- 
tainly the quickest, the easiest, and the sur. 
est as a whole.”’ 

‘‘That is the way I see it, and for that 
reason I continue to reverse. Then when it 
comes spring, with Dr. Miller’s rack plan 
there is a whole lot of dirt, dead bees, and 
often mold and filth, necessarily accumulat- 
ed during the winter’s inactivity with the 
bees, covering the winter side of these bot- 
tom-boards, where it must stay till the bees 
become strong enough, and the weather 
warm enough for the bees to remove, during 
which time this accumulation is an injury to 
the best success at brood-rearing. But with 
the reversing plan this filth and the dead 
bees are removed at once, and the clean, 
sweet summer side of the board placed right 
up next to the bees for a floor, so that there 
is no work needed at house-cleaning, by the 
bees, while this sweet summer side stimu- 
lates them to brood-rearing at the earliest 
possible minute. It also tells the keeper if 
any colonies have consumed an undue quan- 
tity of their stores, so as to need immediate 
feeding, without the opening of a single 
hive. No, don’t let the thought of a little 
2ase hinder you from reversing the bottom- 
boards. when so much can be gained by so 
doing.” 








In conducting the ** Canadian Department” 
in GLEANINGS it is my desire to get in touch 
with all Canadian bhee-keepers from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Sample copies will be 
sent to any bee-keeper whose address the 
reader wili be kind enough to forward. If 
you have an apiarian device which will save 
work or improve the method of work in the 
apiary, or if you know of some one who 
could add to apicultural information, write 
to me. The same as to apicultural manage- 
ment or news of general interest. Not eve- 
ry idea may be put in; but due credit will 
be given the author whenever inserted in 
this department. GLEANINGS has at pres 
ent probably more Canadian subscribers than 
any other bee-journal; and when we add to 
that an immense subscription-list in the 
United States and other lands, GLEANINGS 
becomes a desirable medium through which 
to give these ideas. Let us show the apicul- 
tural world that Canada is not behind in 
apicultural matters. 

2 

There will be an international exhibition 
at Christchurch, New Zealand. The exhibi- 
tion opens Nov. 1, 1906, and closes in April. 
The Canadian government will make an ex- 
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hibition, including honey. The Canadian 
staff of officers are, Messrs. W. A. Burns, T. 
H. Race, R. L. Broadbent, A. W. Depart, H. 
(. Knowlton. - = Whe: eee 
o 
Let us not be unjust enough to put on the 
same level the one who extracts honey nec- 
tar (may I coin the appropriate term?) and 
then artificially ripens—no, thickens—it, and 
the one who extracts the product of the hive 
at the same time, and without evaporation 
puts it upon the market. The former action 
is much to be preferred. 
oOo 
The weather in the United States, like 
that in Ontario, has been peculiar—all the 
year, seasons of extremes. The rain has 
again and again fallen in the same section, 
leaving others close by without. In a few 
sections there has been a full crop; but in 
the majority of places a very light crop, 
poor in quality. Quebec has also a light 
crop, but has done better than Ontario. 
These two provinces are at present the lead- 
ing honey-producers, although bee-keeping 
in other portions of Canada is on the in- 
crease. 
o 
On page 440 is illustrated a hive-carrier as 
used by G. C. Greiner. It was necessary to 
look for the author’s name before feeling as- 
sured that it was not an illustration of the 
one we use. Ours, however, has the hind 
legs several inches shorter than the front, 


more readily to prevent them from striking 
the stairway steps when going down cellar. 
We also have the bottom of the legs padded 


with felt. The same is done with the wood 
edges upon which the hive rests. This pre- 
vents jarring the hive. Make such a hive- 
carrier if you have to take bees down into a 
cellar. 
o 

So far as my experience goes in Canada, 
there is no blossom like goldenrod, which 
vields a product, through the nectar-glands, 
which varies so much in flavor between the 
time when it is first stored in the cell by the 
bee and the time when, by means of a proc- 
ess through which it is put by the bees, it is 
capped and ripened. In the first case the 
flavor ig almost offensive; in the second case 
it has a flavor which many prefer to white 
or buckwheat honey. During the time of 
ripening, the apiary has the same offensive 
smell. Do not the bees in ripening expel a 
portion of the essential and somewhat vola- 
tile oil? Let our experiment stations be in a 
position to answer such questions. 

2 

The next annual meeting of the fruit, flow- 
er, and honey show will probably be held 
the second week in November. The place 
selected is Massey Hall, Toronto, Ontario. 
rhere will be a departure from the usual 
prize list, and the Ontario Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will make one large display, askin 
its members to contribute suitable comb anc 
extracted honey, for which the association 
will pay market price. It is decided to have 
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demonstrations, and to distribute literature 
relative to the uses of honey. Members 
should encourage this work. If you have 
any thing suitable, write the secretary, Wm. 
Couse, Streetsville, Ontario, before you part 
with it. Messrs. H. Sibbald, R. H. Smith, 
and E. Grainger are the committee to take 
charge of the exhibit. 
oOo 
Why not have a judging contest in con- 
nection with the show and Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association convention, which takes 
place at the same time and place? Let, say, 
six samples each of clover, linden, and buck- 
wheat honey be taken. Let these be judged 
by points and score-card, and the same be 
filled out by those competing; then let the 
same be changed about and judged again, 
and the prizes be given for those doing the 
most accurate and correct judging, giving 
reasons for the decision. An hour or two of 
the convention time taken up in this way 
would be an educator of value. 
oa 
On page 951 W. W. Case gives buckwheat 
honey credit for curing foul brood, and says 
that this honey is death to the germ. Mr. 
Case probably gives too much credit to the 
properties of the honey, and yet he brings 
out a very important fact. For years I no- 
ticed that, when the bees stung during the 
buckwheat flow, the sting gave greater pain 
than when working on other blossoms in the 
locality. I judged that, at that time, more 
formic acid was secreted. Upon sending 
samples for analysis to the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College it was found that this honey 
had double the percentage of formic acid 
that clover honey had. Some experiments 
since made in Europe have confirmed this. 
2 
There has been a good deal of discussion 
as to the merits of nectar gathered by the 
bees and stored by them, and extracted when 
still partially nectar, and then artificially 
thickened, and extracting the honey and 
then sealing in vessels. ‘There is no perad- 
venture about it. The bees chemically change 
the nectar they gather before it is sealed. 
We also know that, the more the bees ‘‘ ma- 
nipulate ’’ the honey, the greater the change 
made in it until all is inverted. If this in- 
version (predigestion) is of any value, then 
artificial nectar partially converted into hon- 
ey can not be as good to the eater thereof as 
honey, even if it for the time or for all time 
fills our pocketbook to the same extent. 
o 
If Dr. Miller has any corns, let him look 
out; for | want to stand upon the ground he 
does in connection with the hearing of bees. 
Even if bees have no ears, they can hear. 
Even if we have found no organ which may 
register the vibrations of the air, as the or- 
gans of hearing do, they can hear. The all- 
wise Creator did not give to the bees the 
power to make the varied notes they do, 
without a use. We might as well have 
tongues without having ears. If bees can 
not hear, why should the young virgin queen 
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pipe in the hive’? Who has not heard a 
swarm change its note and suddenly march 
into a hive, and isolated bee-clusters follow 
the main cluster when hiving them’ During 
a season many evidences appear to show us 
that bees hear. 
oOo 

Wm. Couse, Secretary of the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Streetsville, Ontario, 
in a circular letter issued to members under 
date of July 24, states, ‘‘ From all reports re- 
ceived, the honey crop is short, and bee- 
keepers should not sell honey unless they ob- 
tain a good price, probably 9 to 10 cents.”’ 
The above is valuable, should be worth 
much to members of the association, and is 
the wideawake quick way in which all the 
interests of the association should be guard- 
ed by its officers, who, when they accept of- 
fice, should consider it their duty to promote 
its interests. Such action would generally 
result in a much larger membership in bee- 
keepers’ associations. 














Should They Be a Part of the Rabbet or 
Frame? Dr. Miller Takes Issue with 
L. Stachelhausen: an Interest- 
ing Discussion. 


BY DR. C. C. 

When so able a man as Mr. L. Stachel- 
hausen says a thing is good, it becomes the 
rest of us to be very modest about condemn- 
ing it. A thoroughbred German, entirely 
familiar with all that is going on in Vater- 
land as well as in this country, keenly alert 
for that which is best, either among the old 
or the new, a Yankee in spirit in the best 
sense of that term, his views must always be 
worthy of respectful consideration; and so I 
ask for a little space to discuss what he says 
upon the question whether spacers should be 
part of the hive or the frames, as found on 
page 1009. 

The display of different spacers, exhibited 
on that and the following page, ought to be 
an eye-opener to some of us who seem to 
think that, if the American nation would 
cease to exist, all invention would die. Can 
any one muster 32 different samples of spac- 
ers that have originated in this country? 
And some of them got away from him at 
that! One of the latest, and perhaps one of 
the best, is simply a piece of wire bent in 
such form as to be readily slipped on and off 
the end-bar. What seems to me the best in 
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the whole lot does not appear—a nail witha 
head of such thickness as to space the proper 
distance, and which a child can make no 
mistake in driving the proper depth. This 
form of spacer is in extensive use in Germany, 
Speaking of top-opening hives in Germany, 
Mr. Stachelhausen says: ‘‘ All these hives, if 
spacers on the frames were used, disappeared 
very soon, and only such as had the spacers 
fastened to the hive are still in use.”’ If] 
interpret that aright, it means that in Ger. 
many, with hives that open at the top, such 
as are in use in this country, no spacers at- 
tached to the frames are at present in use. 
I had supposed they were, but I may easily 
be mistaken, and yield to Mr. Stachelhausen 
as authority. Certain it is that spacers at- 
tached to frames are in common use in Ger- 
many at the present day; indeed, if one may 
judge from advertisements they are in much 
more common use there than here; for it will 
be noted that of the 32 spacers illustrated by 
him, pages 1009 and 1010, only ten are to be 
attached to the hive, but twenty-two to the 
frames: and these twenty-two frame-spacers 
are all modern affairs, to be seen commonly 
advertised and illustrated in German bee- 
journals and price lists. If they, then, are 


all up-to-date, and not used in top-opening 
hives, it must be that up-to-date German 
bee-keepers use chiefly side-opening hives. 
Now if I could get my good German friend 
Stachelhausen off by himself, with no Yan- 
kees in hearing, I'd say to him in an under: 


tone, ‘‘ Look here, mein guter Bruder, if the 
bulk of bee-keepers in Germany are so far 
behind the times as to be using hives closed 
on top and opening at the side, what good is 
their judgment in the matter of spacers, any- 
how?’ 

Mr. Stachelhausen says that, in a top-open- 
ing hive,‘‘the correct place for the spacer is 
on the hive. If this is not observed, all the 
advantages of such hives are lost.”’ He must 
have been very unfortunate in the use of 
spacers on frames to come to such a conclu- 
sion as that. Let us compare the work of 
getting out the last frame in a side-opening 
hive with that of getting out the last frame 
in a top-opening hive with spacers on frames. 
Let Bill run the first, and Joe the second. 
Bill pulls out his first frame, and Joe pulls 
out his dummy at the same time. ‘Then. if 
the hives are eight-frame hives, Bill has six 
more frames to pull out before he reaches 
the last frame. Each one must be pulled 
out separately, like a bureau-drawer, and 
sach is a little harder to get out than the one 
that preceded it. Joe looks on while Bill 
takes five of these six frames entirely out of 
the hive and disposes of them: and while 
Bill is taking out the last of the six, Joe de- 
liberately shoves the whole seven frames to 
one side, taking less time than Bill does to 
get his frame out of the recesses of the hive: 
and then while Bill is getting out his last 
bureau-drawer Joe lifts his frame straight 
up and out of the hive. Is the advantage of 
the top-opening hive lost so long as Joe's 
work of shoving to one side eight frames 
that can all be pushed in a body is pitted 
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against Bill's taking six frames one after 
another entirely out of the hive, bureau- 
drawer fashion’ 

You discuss the matter of making nuclei, 
Bro. Stachelhausen, and seem to compare 
handling a bunch of self-spacing frames with 
shallow hives. You say if we take a ten- 
frame hive and make five nuclei of the con- 
tents, taking the frames in pairs, we'll not 
have things evenly divided. Sure; but what 
better off shall we be with shallow hives? 
for to make a nucleus equivalent to the two 
larger frames we should have to lift out at 
least three of the shallow frames. To take 
advantage of the divisible brood-chamber we 
must take the whole of one section, and if 
we're going to compare we must consider 
this one section as against half the frames in 
acommon ten-frame hive. If we split this 
latter into two equal parts, don’t you think 
we are likely to have a more equal division 
than if we separate the two sections of a 
divisible brood-chamber’ The five frames 
at each side of a ten-frame hive are likely to 
be very much alike, while there is likely to 
be no little difference between the upper and 
the lower section of the two-story shallow 
hive. 

But this last paragraph may be unfair to 
you, for I suspect that what you had in mind 
was to show that, when it comes to making 
live nuclei out of a ten-frame colony, there 
is no advantage in self-spacing frames. I 
think you are right in that; for 1 should want 
to see just what was on each side of each 
frame, and so would care little for lifting the 
two frames together. But when I consider 
the time I take in the course of a year in 
handling frames to make nuclei, it is so lit- 
tle that it’s small matter, and I suspect that 
[ have five times as much to do with nuclei 
as bee-keepers on the average. 

Much more, however, is the time taken, 
for one purpose and another, in lifting two 
or more frames out of a hive at a time, when 
each frame is not separately scrutinized, 
and it’s a matter of much importance to be 
able to take more than one at a time. It is 
true, as you say, that we can handle loose- 
hanging frames by putting a finger between 
two frames; but in my case it is far from 
true that we can do it ‘just as well.’’ For 
many years I handled such frames by the 
thousand, and I could take more than one at 
atime; but as a matter of fact I did not do 
so except when I wanted to carry two or 
more from one part of the apiary to another, 
and could save time by doing all at one trip, 
and then it hurt my fingers so that I felt like 
dropping them before reaching my destina- 
tion. 

To get right down to the gist of the mat- 
ter, | think your position is that, without 
spacers on the frame, each frame can be 
lifted out separately from any part of the 
hive without touching any other frame. If 
that be true with you, then you have ground 
for serious objection to spacers on frames. 
But it is not true with me, and I think the 
tribe to which I belong is a very large one. 
For many years I used loose-hanging Lang- 
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stroth frames, and I thought the combs were 
built quite straight in them; but when I want- 
ed to lift a frame out of the hive, no matter 
where it was, I never thought of doing it 
without first shoving to one side one or more 
of the other frames so as to make room to 
lift out the desired frame. It took less time 
to do that than to take the time necessary to 
lift out the frame with sufficient care not to 
do any harm; and even with all the slowness 
and care possible I never felt sure that some 
inequality in the combs might not injure 
bees, to say nothing of the queen. ‘The sim- 
ple fact is that I always crowded the frames 
to one side to make room; and the difficulty 
would have been increased if there had been 
spacers on the hive like yours, as there were 
in a few of my hives. 

You say,‘‘The advantages of such hives 
with spacers on hives are so many that | 
have no doubt it will be popular in a very 
few years.’ I doubt. There might be a 
better chance for it if it were a new thing. 
But it is many years old. I tried it years 
ago, and so did others. ‘Tospeak of nothing 
else, the one advantage of being able to 
crowd along on a smooth-sliding tin rabbet, 
with one push all the frames of the hive is so 
great that spacers on frames are likely to 
continue popular. 

But please understand, Bro. Stachelhau- 
sen, that, if you can lift any frame out of 
any hive without in any way disturbing its 
neighbor, you have my full permission to 
have spacers on your hives, and I’m ready to 
give you a writing to that effect. 

Marengo, Ill. 

[Ordinarily the editor would take a hand 
in this discussion; but as both parties are 
‘‘heavy weights,’ as a light weight I have 
decided to let them fight it out. Go it, 
meine guten Brider.—Eb. | 
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What Bearing they Have on the Question 
of Swarming; the Large Versus the 
Small; Do the Largest Hives 
Prevent Swarming ? 


BY E. F. ATWATER. 


Very interesting to me have been some of 
the recent articles on the hive-question—par- 
ticularly those by Mr. Holtermann, and the 


one on page 657, by Mr. Hand. Let Mr. 
Hand attempt the management of our nine 
apiaries, at home, 34, 43, 10, 18, 15, 13, 36, 
and 1} miles away, and he might no longer 
doubt that Mr. Holtermann spoke wisely in 
branding swarming as the bane of modern 
apiculture. I ama most emphatic believer 
in large hives in extracting-yards, giving un- 
limited room up to the flow, and usually 16 
L. frame capacity during our mild winters; 
yet of no fact am I much more positive at 
present than Aikin’s dictum, ‘‘ Large hives 
will not control’? swarming. If Dadant, 
France, Snell, Post, and others were to ex- 
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change localities with me they too, in a few 
seasons, would surely be brought to realize 
that, of all the plans yet presented, only the 
application of some very radical manipula- 
tion will give that sure swarm control adapt- 
ed to a large business. We have progressed 
to this point—one manipulation in May will 
control until the arrival of the flow in June, 
in normal seasons. Then one or two manip- 
ulations in June will prevent all colonies not 
having cells from getting the desire to swarm, 
and cure all colonies having queen-cells un- 
der way. Our new system (a combination 
and varying of old ideas) keeps bees, brood, 
and queen all on the old stand—no cessation 
of laying, yet the desire to swarm is satisfied. 
During this present week we expect to apply 
this treatment to at least half of our yard of 
124 colonies, 36 miles from home. 
‘*Horizontally contractible’’ hives—say, I 
have been all through that theory, in practi- 
cal use too, and I doubt if I shall again use 
many brood-combs less than 94 inches deep. 
While it is true that a large hive does not 
‘‘always contain a large colony of bees,”’ yet 
it is just as true that such is far oftener the 
case than when small hives are used, and 


such colonies are just as liable to swarm, if 
not more certain to, than colonies in small 
hives. 

If Mr. Hand’s system demands that he 
‘‘¢arry around” his littie Heddon or eight- 
frame hive **during the whole year”’ I would 
as soon be a porter and handle satchels and 


trunks. We do not **migrate’’ to that ex- 
tent here. After an extensive use of divis- 
ible-brood-chamber hives (I use some yet) I 
am quite sure that Dadant is correct when 
he says that large deep frames will allow a 
colony to develop greater strength than a 
brood-nest containing too many sticks and 
spaces. 

As to swarm control, I hope I violate no 
confidence when I tell you that one of Mr. 
Holtermann’s fellow-countrymen, who uses 
the twelve-frame hive with super-ventilators, 
similar to the Holtermann system, wrote to 
me that the only way he could control swarm- 
ing was by a weekly examination of brood- 
nests, and giving room and ventilation as re- 
quired—italics mine. How much does that 
say for large hives as non-swarmers’? Again, 
we are gradually introducing a little more 
Carniolan blood into our yards; but if they 
can swarm any worse than the Italians we 
shall be surprised. 

As they average uniformly stronger, an 
apiary of a given size would, if left to itself, 
cast more swarms than an apiary of Italians 
of the same number; but which is better—a 
strong colony of part Carniolan blood, or a 
weak colony of pure Italians? We can well 
afford the little time required for a positive 
swarm control if we have strong colonies— 
colonies with 8 to 20 L. frames well filled 
with brood when the flow opens. 

Nearly every thing else in Mr. Holter- 
mann’s splendid articles on pages 365 and 
503 receives my hearty endorsement; yet if 
one wishes very large hives I am not sure 
that a twelve-frame L. is large enough. 
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Frank Benton says that the thirteen-frame 
L. hive is a better one. 

May 12 myself and assistant spent at the 
apiary of W. H. Pennington, of Oregon. 
For years Mr. P. has had in use hundreds of 
ten-frame L. hives, and 80 thirteen-frame 
Dadant hives, the latter equal in capacity to 
two eight-frame L. hives, and they always 
averaged the best crops—never had to be 
fed, yet would sometimes swarm. Surely 
this is about the limit in size for a single 
brood-nest, vet ineffective asa positive means 
of swarm control. By stacking up the regu- 
lar ten-frame hives, Mr. P. thinks that he se- 
cures most of the advantages of the ‘* huge” 
brood-nests, and avoids some of the faults. 

Now let us consider Mr. Aikin’s toy hives 
with the little stubby unmanipulatable 
frames of the Heddon type. Some one will 
be advocating a hive composed of two-inch 
shallow frames, I suppose. This hive has 
been developed to fit a special system of 
management—a system of partial or com- 
plete swarm control, requiring excessive 
handling of shallow cases—a system, to give 
my guess, that will soon be a thing of the 
past. The Aikin, Alexander, Holtermann 
idea of a telescope lid shows one point on 
which men can agree. 

Meridian, Idaho. 
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THE ONE-POUND SECTION, AGAIN. 


A Rejoinder to J. A. Green; in Favor of 
Tall Sections because they Run Close 
to the One-pound Mark. 

BY G. C, GREINER. 

After taking up so much space with the 
one-pound-section affair I almost feel guilty 
to mention it again; but as Mr. Green may 
take it that my ammunition for the defense 
of my position is all exploded, I will, with 
the permission of all concerned, comply with 
his request and try to set him on the right 
track. 

Properly speaking we have no one-pound 
sections; but for convenience’ sake, to dis- 
tinguish them from the smaller denomina- 
tions, or from the olden-times bulk-honey 
chunks, and the 6, 8, or more pound glass 
boxes of a later period, we will call them 
that. 

Mr. Green wants to know, page 725, the 
size of the one-pound section. That depends 
very much, as the editor would say, on loca- 
tion and season, and I would add that much 
more depends on the ability of the individu- 
al. Even in a less bountiful honey-fiow. 
with the proper management in the way of 
strong colonies, judicious adjustment of 
storeroom, feeding back, etc., we need not 
have many very light sections unless we aim 
to have them for next year’s baits. So, the 
size of the one-pound section everybody 
must decide for himself according to his 
skill. However, I can give Mr. G. the rule 
that will work with everybody and under all 
circumstances. It is this: If our light sec- 
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tions weigh approximately 22 Ibs., our me- 
dium 24 lbs.. and our heavy ones 26 lbs. to 
the 24-section crate, and run about like that 
one year with another, as mine do and have 
done for years, that is what I call a ‘‘one- 
pound section,” and I believe everybody 
else, unless he is overruled by his own pre)- 
udice, would do the same. I[f Mr. Green's 
24 sections weigh only 19 lbs. they are too 
small for one-pound sections, no matter 
what their size may be. They should hold 
one-third more. But I do not wish to say 
that Mr. G. is making a mistake or is mis- 
managing his business, but the contrary. If 
his trade calls for sections of that weight, it 
is to his own interest to produce them, and 
it would be perfectly legitimate and honor- 
able to do so; but I don’t believe Mr. G. 
would expect a full pound price for them. 
We must cater to the demands of the con- 
suming public, be it 16, 12, or 8 oz. sections. 
What [ oppose, and strongly so, is the idea 
of selling 12 oz. of honey in the shape of a 
three-quarter-filled one-pound section under 
the cover of deception, leading the purchaser 
on in the belief that he is getting a pound of 
honey. This is what I denounce as a genu- 
ine fraud. 

Mr. Green asks: ‘‘Then why foster this 
idea of a one-pound section’’ by such talk? 
Logically we may not be using just exactly 
the proper terms; but could Mr. G. tell us in 
what better way we could describe 16, 12, 
and 8 oz. sections? Besides, we are simply 
following up an established old-time custom 
which dates back to the days when honey 
was actually retailed by weight in bulk. 
People call at my wagon and inquire, ‘‘ How 
do you sell comb honey a pound?’ I give 
the price per section, and, if satisfactory 
they will invariably say, ‘‘ Well, give me one, 
two, or more pounds,”’ as the case may be, 
and I hand out that many sections. Now, 
should I call these people to account with a 
long lecture, showing them the fallacy of 
using improper terms, when there is no harm 
done, and as long as we understand one 
another perfectly well? I know what they 
mean, and they know what I understand; 
and you know it always pleases people to let 
them have their own way. 

Mr. Green is quite right in presuming that 
I had no experience with more than one size 
of section. It always has been my aim to 
produce a section that would give my cus- 
tomers one pound of honey for a one-pound 
price. The only experience with different 
sizes I ever had was nearly thirty years ago, 
when the one-pound package had begun to 
be more generally called for, and we tried 
to find out what size of section would come 
the nearest, taking it one year with another, 
to hold one pound of honey. After quite a 
number of years’ experimenting back and 
forth we found that in our case a 44x5x1% 
section, with }3-inch beeway, and used _be- 
tween solid wood separators would be the 
looked-for ‘‘one-pound section.’ In later 
years, since we have been a little more initi- 
ated into some of the mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing, | think we can do about as well with 
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4X5 as we did formerly with 4} x5-inch see- 
tions. 

In the statement concerning his World’s 
Fair honey, Mr. Green gives us some very 
good points for his own conviction, provid- 
ing he will accept the argument and not 
prove the old saying,‘‘Convince a man 
against his will, ete.,’’ to be true. He says, 
‘Ten cases of honey, 24 sections to the case, 
weighing exactly 19 Ibs. net.’’ This would 
make 3 or ,4 over } lb. for each section. 
Wouldn’t this be close enough for all intents 
and purposes to call them 3-lb. sections? 

But let us go one step further. If Mr. G. 
competed for the gold medal with his honey, 
it is very evident that he selected the very 
choicest of perhaps several tons of honey. 
The next grade, therefore, would naturally 
be somewhat lighter, weighing probably in 
the neighborhood of 18 lbs. to the crate, or 
3} per section. Would Mr. G. consent to 
call these %-lb. sections? To be sure, his 
next grade, if he has any, would be a little 
below the average; but all would run close 
enough to 12 oz. so that we could call them 
with all propriety a #-lb. section to distin- 
guish them from other kinds. 

Since writing the foregoing I have taken 
a few finished sections from some of my col- 
onies. Taking particular notice of their 
weight, I estimated them to average a trifle 
over 16 0z., and, to be a little more precise 
about it, I placed the first 12 sections on the 
scales. They tipped the beam at 124 lbs. 
All the rest were so near like them that no 
difference could be noticed by the eye. 
Would Mr. Green consider these entitled to 
be called ‘‘ pound-sections’’? 

If we take into consideration that these 
sections are of 44X5-in. pattern we should 
naturally expect that the regular 4X65 size, 
which I shall probably adopt hereafter, will 
crowd the one-pound mark still a little closer. 

LaSalle, N. Y. 
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WHITE AND SWEET CLOVER. 


Is there any Difference in the Color of the 
Honey? 


[The two following letters will explain 
themselves.—ED. } 

Mr. A. L. Amos:—I should like a little in- 
formation on sweet clover. Your article on 
page 884 inspired this letter. You speak as 
though the yellow variety, if planted where 
white clover is abundant, would interfere 
with the white by the honey being mixed. 
Now, if the yellow did bloom at the same 
time as the white, would the mixture inter- 
fere in any sense with the sale in any way 
Is the color of yellow- 
sweet-clover honey any different from the 
white’ We have worlds of the white; but 
this, with other seasons, is not a white-clover 
year—not a bee working on it. I propose to 
plant a quantity of either the white or the 
yellow sweet: and if the flavor of the yellow 
is the only objection to it, then I will plant 
both and have a continuous yield. I should 
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not want any flora that would spoil the 
white clover when it does happen to blossom 
and yield. E. H. DEWEY. 


Great Barrington, Mass., July 5, 1906. 


Mr. E. H. Dewey:—I suppose that, in that 
article you mention, I was deferring to a 
popular idea that a sweet-clover admixture 
43s not desirable. My own opinion is that 
:3weet-clover honey, white or yellow, can not 
injure white-clover honey, because it is as 
“ine in appearance and fiavor as the white 
clover itself. 

The honey I am getting now is of a trans- 
fucent gold color, not unlike Dadant’s foun- 
‘dation when you cut into a comb; and as it 
runs out on the plate it is hardly darker than 
the white of an egg. It has a slightly green- 
ish cast. In flavor I consider it incompar- 
able; but then I am what might be called ‘:< 
sweet-clover crank’’—certainly an enthusiast. 

Of course, I don’t get sweet-clover honey 
pure and simple; but there is enough of it, 
especially of the yellow kind, to make itself 
felt if it were objectionable. I have had ex- 
perience with sweet clover for upward of 12 
years; and if it ever fails to yield nectar I 
1ave not observed it. It is very dry here 
now, but the nectar is coming in freely. 

Don’t take my testimony as to the quality 
of sweet-clover honey. I can refer you to no 
less an authority than the late Thos. G. New- 
man, who wrote in his book, ‘‘ Bees and Hon- 
ey,’’ concerning the little white Dutch clover, 
‘‘Its honey is excelled only by that from 
sweet clover.’’ When such a man as New- 
man sets sweet-clover honey in the very 
front rank, one need hardly be afraid of ad- 
mixture. My honey always commands top 
prices here and it comes in competition with 
the finest alfalfa honey from Colorado and 
elsewhere. 

Now, if you will send your inquiry, together 
with my reply, to GLEANINGS, it may help 
some hots placed as you are. 

Comstock, Neb. A. L. AMos. 


[Samples of sweet-clover honey—that is, 
honey from the one source only, that have 
been submitted to me had a sort of greenish 
cast, and the flavor was strongly aromatic. 
But a small amount of this flavor in any 

ood white honey gives it a quality that is 
delicious. Sweet clover is the best flavoring 
honey in the world. Any mild white honey 
can be improved by putting a little of it in. 

The bees belonging to the editor of the 
American Bee Journal gathered considera- 
ble sweet clover, and every time I visited 
Bro. York he had on his table a blend of 
sweet clover and white clover. It was too 
good to sell, I judge, and therefore he kept 
it almost exclusively for his own family use. 

Our correspondent says he does not get 
sweet clover pure and simple. My impres- 
sion is that a pure article would be too aro- 
matic. It is, therefore, fortunate that he 
has a blend of sweet clover and white clo- 
ver. The honey referred to by the late 
Thomas G. Newman must have been a mix- 
ed honey rather than the pure stuff.—Eb. | 
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AN AUSTRALIAN BEE LICENSE. 


How It Permits the Exclusive Use of Bee 
Pasturage. 


BY R. BEUHNE. 


Dr. Miller, some years ago, suggested in 
GLEANINGS that it might be possible to se- 
cure to a bee-keeper in some way the ex- 
clusive use of the bee-forage in the radius of 
the flight of his bees, and it may interest 
you to learn that, through the efforts of the 
Apiarists’ Association, we have now in force 
(since March 1) in this State of Victoria a 
law regulating the bee-keeping industry on 
State-owned lands. Provision is made two 
ways in the interests of apiarists—by hee- 
site licenses and bee-range licenses. A bee- 
keeper may, on payment of two and a half 
shillings a year, obtain the‘right to occupy 
one or more acres of ground as a site for an 
apiary on any forest reserve, any other 
crown lands, or any State-owned land leased 
to pastoral tenants. This bee-site license 
gives the apiarist legal occupation; and _ if 
there is not likely to be any competition of 
other apiarists it is all he needs. If he wish- 
es to have the exclusive use of the bee-pas- 
ture he may apply for a bee-range license. 
This license covers a distance of one mile in 
every direction, and the annual payment is 
one half-penny for every acre included in 
this radius, and no other bee-site license or 
bee-range license is there issued by the goy- 
ernment at a less distance than two miles. 
If any pastoral tenant of the State intends 
to clear or ring-bark any trees, he is com- 
pelled to give notice of his intention to any 
bee-keeper within two miles, so that such 
bee-keeper may appeal or protest against 
the proposed destruction of honey-producing 
flora, at a land-board. 

To prevent monopolies the number of bee- 
sites or bee-ranges which may be granted 
to any one person or company is limited to 
three. Bee-keepers whose apiaries are on 
privately owned land adjoining State lands 
may also take out bee-range licenses. 

We are at present drawing upon us a good 
deal-of animosity from cattle and sheep men 
leasing State lands, because we oppose the 
killing of the trees, which, while it improves 
somewhat the grass upon which the lessees 
depend, destroys our almost only honey-re- 
source. In the cases which so far have come 
before the Department of Lands the deci- 
sions have been in favor of the bee-keepers. 

These strained relations will disappear 
with time, and every bee-keeper on State 
lands can, by the payment of a small sum 
annually, secure the full return from his 
range, and keep a possibly neglected and 
diseased apiary two miles away. 

Tooborac, Victoria, Australia. 


[What is done in Australia could be done 
here. If the plan works out satisfactorily 
across the water, the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association might do well to formulate a 
recommendation to our national government. 
There will soon be one or two more articles 
on this subject. — Ep. } 
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BEE-KEEPING IN MICHIGAN. 


A Visit to the Home of E. D. Townsend; 
the Gasoline Extractor-engine Tested. 


BY H. H. ROOT. 


Last spring at the Northern Michigan Bee- 
keepers’ convention Mr. E. D. Townsend, of 
Remus, invited me to make him a visit dur- 
ing the next extracting season, and see some- 
thing of the conditions of bee-keeping in 
Michigan. Thinking this would be an excel- 
lent opportunity to give the new gasoline- 
engines for running the extractors a thor- 
ough trial I had one sent on ahead by freight, 
which, fortunately, arrived on the afternoon 
of July 9, just about four hours before I did 
myself. 

Mr. Townsend has no home yard, his bees 
being all in out-apiaries scattered around in 
localities which he fines by experience are 
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to the yard where enough honey was capped 
to begin extracting. At first the road led 
through some of the most extensive potato 
and bean fields that I have ever seen; but as 
we got further out from the town every thing 
began to look more and more wild, until 
nothing could be seen but the rough under- 
brush and small trees that had grown up aft- 
er the lumber had been cut off years before. 
By this time the road was but a narrow track 
in the sand. Finally we turned abruptly to 
the left and followed the road through the 
brush, until, on turning again, down a little 
hill, we came upon a clearing in which was 
the apiary, completely surrounded by young 
trees. See Fig. 1. A neat-looking honey- 
house about the center of the apiary made 
the picture complete. Fig. 2 is a closer view 
of the building. 

It will pay to look at this honey-house more 
carefully. It seems like a very substantial 








FIG, 1.—PARTIAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE OUT-YARDS OF E. D. 


the best. He has one yard about half a mile 
south of Remus; another four miles east, one 
: four miles west, and one three miles north, 
while there is still another much further 
north, near Kalkaska. Many of our readers 
wiil remember Mr. Townsend as a man who 
insists on having strong colonies for the pro- 
duction of extracted honey as well as of 
comb honey, and one who constantly preaches 
the doctrine of producing a better quality of 
honey. Still, in spite of all this he does very 
litle manipulating of combs; for, as he says, 
he does not believe in tearing a hive all to 
) ces every little while just to see how the 
b-es are getting along. 
Early the first morning we loaded the lit- 
engine on to the wagon, took a can of 
soline, and started on the four-mile drive 


TOWNSEND, KEMUS, MICH. 


building, put up in the ordinary way, but it 
is more interesting to know that it was made, 
with two others just like it, in a shop during 
the winter, and hauled to its present location 


in a wagon. It is so constructed that it can 
be taken apart in a very short time. The 
gable roof, of course, is in two parts, making, 
with the four sides, only six large pieces to 
handle. The whole structure is held together 
with bolts. 

Different kinds of building-paper were ex- 
perimented with for a lining to keep out 
bees, etc.; but tar paper was finally decided 
upon, for the reason that it is not only bee- 
tight but mouse-tight as well. Since the tar 
paper has been on, no mice or ants have been 
seen. It was feared that the black paper 
might make it pretty hot inside, when the 
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FIG, 2.—A PORTABLE HONEY-HOUSE THAT MAY BE TAKEN APART AND LOADED ON A 
WAGON IN HALF AN HOUR, 
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3.—A ONE-HORSE-POWER GASOLINE-ENGINE FOR DRIVING A HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 
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sun was shining bright; but it seemed as cool 
as any building of its size could be. Of 
course, the dark walls do not reflect as much 
light as white ones would; but with the large 
ventilators or windows covered with wire 
cloth there is an abundance of light. The 
sme]! of the paper is not offensive, and does 
not make the honey taste in the least. 

Well, we carried the engine inside and 
soon had it connected with the four-frame 
extractor already in position. (At present 
Mr. Townsend has a four-frame extractor at 
each yard, but thinks of purchasing an eight- 
frame for next year, with an engine, and 
taking the whole outfit 
from yard to yard on 
the wagon. ) 

A loose belt is used; 
and to start the reel 
carrying the combs, it 
is necessary only to 
step on the treadle con- 
nected by a wire to the 
idler so that the belt 
is tightened, and then 
go about other work, 
allowing the extractor 
to run as long as is nec- 
essary. After the bas- 
kets are reversed with 
the lever, and the other 
side of the combs ex- 
tracted, the reel is 
stopped by releasing 
the treadle and apply- 
ing the brake. See 
Fig. 3. 

Since the engine runs 
continuously, some 
might think that too 
much gasoline is used; 
but hardly more than 
a quart is used a day, 
so the fuel item is not 
important. 

We had 
no trouble 
with the engine. It 
requires no attention: 
and after being started 
it need not be looked 
after except to fill up 
the lubricator about 
once a day. Mr. 'Town- 
sends youngest son. a 
boy about ten years old, 
was able to start it 
Without any trouble. 
So. instead of being so warm that the per- 
spiration dropped from our faces, we were 
fanned by the breeze from the reel. 

| believe any one who has done a good 
dex] of uneapping could easily take entire 
charge of the combs from the time that they 
ener the extracting-house until they are 
enipty. This depends, of course, upon his 
sk | in wielding the knife and also upon the 
siv of the extractor. 

THE UNCAPPING-CAN. 
lr. Townsend’s uncapping-can is a cheap 
al vir, but it’s a good one too—just a crack- 


absolutely 
whatever 
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er-barrel with two sticks nailed across the 
top to rest the frames on. It stands in a 
galvanized-iron tub, so that the honey leaks 
through the staves into the tub. 

When the barrel is full, two men lift it on 
to two sticks over another tub so that it may 
drain still more. 

A COMB-HOLDER. 

Many will be interested in the comb-hold- 
er as shown in Fig. 4. After the comb is 
uncapped it is set in the stand as shown, so 
that the dripping honey will run down on to 
the galvanized-iron pan and then through 
the tube in the center to the pail beneath, 


Ba ered vie 








CATCHING THE DRIP 
CAPPED COMBS. 


FROM UN- 


The pail is emptied, when full, into the main 


tank. This saves all drip, and provides a 
convenient stand for holding the uncapped 
combs. 

GENTLE HYBRIDS. 

Every extracted-honey producer—yes, and 
every comb-honey producer as well, ought 
to see Mr. Townsend handle bees. One 
would think he kept only leather-colored 
Italians or Caucasians—in fact, I don’t see 
how bees could be more gentle. And yet, 
imagine my surprise to find that they aver- 
aged only one yellow band. Some had none, 
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and some two or three; they were hybrids, 
and hustlers too. Now, ever since I can re- 
member I have associated in my mind the 
word ‘“‘hybrid’’ with the words * cross,”’ 
‘‘sting,”’ *‘ stings,’ etc.: and when I remark- 
ed that I never saw or heard of such gentle 
hybrids Mr. Townsend said, in that quiet 
way of his,‘‘ Well, I have always thought 
that the gentleness depended almost as much 
upon the handling as upon the race.”” I 
could not help feeling that he was right when 
I saw the careful way in which he worked. 
He is in no sense a lightning operator, but 
at the same time he can accomplish a good 
deal inaday too. He believes that continued 
careful handling will make any bees gentle, 
and that time is saved in the long run. 
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CLEARING THE SUPERS OF BEES. 

When ready to take off a super of extract- 
ing-combs he carefully removes the cover 
and blows smoke down between the franies. 
This is continued until about 90 per cenit of 
the bees have gone down, when the upper 
story is quickly removed before the bees 
have time to return, and is set to one side. 
By the time the frames are lifted out to 
brush (notice there is no tiresome shaking 
with this method) there are but few bees on 
them, and this part of the work then is great- 
ly simplified. 

Right here there is a kink connected with 
the brushing of frames that is worth men- 
tioning. It is not necessary to turn the 


frame over after brushing one side, for both 





FIG. 5—E. D. TOWNSEND SHOWING HOW TO HOLD A FRAME WHILE BRUSHING IT. 
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sides may be brushed without changing the 
position of the frame very much. In lifting 
out a frame, take hold of the top-bar just in- 
side the end-bar, with the thumbs and _ first 
fingers; now let go with the right hand and 
proceed to brush without changing the fin- 
ger-hold in the least: Fig. 5 will show how 
the frame is held and brushed. It will be 
noticed that there is but very little change 
when the nearest side is brushed as in Fig. 6. 
A quick sweep is given down first one side 
and then the other, with but very little ef- 
fort. This is much easier and quicker than 
the old way. Possibly there are others also 
who have ‘caught on”’ to this trick. 


UNCAPPING; HOW TO SEPARATE THE UNRIPE 
HONEY FROM THE RIPE. 

A careful look at Fig 5 will show the wide 
spacing of the frames and the bulged combs. 
Mr. Townsend is in favor of plain unspaced 
all-wood frames for the extracting-supers, 
and uses only eight toa ten-frame super. In 
this way the combs are all very thick and 
therefore easy to uncap. 

The comb shown in Fig. 5 is only about 
half sealed. Instead of uncapping the sealed 
part and extracting all the honey at once. 
mixing the thin unripe honey with that which 
is fully ripened, Mr. Townsend always runs 
such combs through another extractor before 
uncapping, thus getting all the unripe honey 
by itself. In the light colonies, the bulk of 


the honey may be unripe, and the combs, 


then, should be run first through a four- 
frame extractor, then uncapped and the 
smaller amount of thick honey taken out in 
a two-frame machine. In the strong colo- 
nies, on the other hand, the bulk of the hon- 
ey will be capped over, and the combs should 
first be run through the two-frame extractor, 
then uncapped and finally run through the 
four-frame to remove that which was fully 
ripened. 
QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

The use of the excluders can hest be de- 

seribed by Mr. Townsend in his own words. 


About one-half of our extracted-honey colonies are 
provided with queen-excluding honey-boards. Such 
colonies work well about two out of three years; but 
in the swarming season we have to keep a man at the 
yards where queen-excluders are used, on account of 
excessive swarming. 

Where no queen-excluder is used our first upper 
Story is put on early. This discourages swarming, as 
the queen has unlimited range through two stories. 
Now, were we to lift this second story up when filled 
with brood and honey, and put an empty story of 
combs in between, the queen would take possession 
as in the first place. The results would be, were this 
system of lifting up and putting empties next to the 
brovud-nest continued clear through the season, that 
the queen would desert the brood-nest and take per- 
Maient possession above. Now, to hold the queen 
below is very simple when you know how. Our first 
upper story is put on about May 25, usually; and as we 
have empty combs to hold the crop we do not extract 
uni:l the last half of July. You will see by these 
dats that the first and even the second lot of brood 
has ample time to hatch out and be filled with honey, 
provided the queen is crowded down below as the 

‘y season advances. This is how we manage 
n our two-story colony mentioned above needs a 
i story (second upper story). Place it on top. 
this time the queen is crowded out of the second 
y down into the brood-nest, and will never go into 

third or subsequent stories; then, toward the 
e of the season let them get a little crowded for 
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TO BRUSH BOTH SIDES WITH- 
THE POSITION OF 
COMB. 


FIG. 6.—HOW 
OUT CHANGING 
THE 


room. This is essential. as we want our honey fin- 
ished and capped over, for too much room toward the 
last of the season means large quantities of unsealed 
honey; and unsealed honey. no matter how long left 
on the hive. lacks that aroma and fine flavor found 
only in well-ripened honey. 


GETTING COMBS BUILT FROM FOUNDATION. 


Mr. Townsend can also describe this bet- 
ter than I can. Here is his plan in full: 


When a new yard is being started. and we need 
extracting-combs for it, as many wired frames of full 
sheets of foundation are provided as we think we 
shall need. Now, half of these upper stories of 
foundation that have full sets of combs are taken 
to an established yard and exchanged for combs. 
This leaves two yards with half foundation and 
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half drawn combs for their upper stories. Now, 
the upper stories at both of these yards are ar- 
ranged with two combs on each outside, and four 
frames of foundation in the center of each of their 
upper stories. With this arrangement we shall get 
only one side of two combs bulged, and the same 
number of frames of foundation correspondingly thin. 
The honey-knife will level the bulged comb, and the 
two thin sides of the foundation can be placed facing 
each other in the center of the upper story, and they 
will be drawn out into full combs the next time used. 
This plan is much better than alternating combs 
with foundation; for with the alternating plan. many 
times. the foundation comes through the season with 
very little being done to it, while the combs will be 
bulged out nearly twice their usual thickness. 


HOW TO PUT UP COMB HONEY FOR 
SHIPMENT. 





Some Right and Wrong Ways. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


In the half-tone is a carrier of honey 
opened up as it was sent us by C. M. Nichols, 
of Addison, Mich. The honey put up by 
this man is always carefully scraped and 
graded, well packed, and invariably arrives 
in first-class condition. In order that others 
may profit by his experience I took a photo 
of one of the carriers after it had been open- 
ed up, and the same appears below. 

The carrier or crate is the regular style 
that is furnished by supply-manufacturers. 
The cases, after being tilled with sections, 
have a separator put back of the last row, 
and this is cushioned against the sections by 
means of a couple of rolls of paper. There 
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is nothing new about this, for it is an old 
trick of the trade, but it is a precaution too 
often unobserved. 

After the cases have the covers nailed on 
they are carefully wrapped in newspaper, 
and packed closely together in the center of 
the crate. Under and around this compact 
mass is a cushion of straw and paper so 
that, if the carrier gets an unusually heayy 
jar, the honey will receive little or no dam- 
age. 

It is.needless to say that Mr. Nichols’ 
honey invariably brings the highest market 
price. Wedo not have to scrape and re- 
grade it. Indeed, it can be sent out to the 
trade just as it comes. 

While there are many bee-keepers who are 
just as particular as Mr. Nichols, and who 
put up just as fine honey, yet there are alto- 
gether too many who put up their crop in 
any old way, in miserable cobbled-up cases, 
either hand-made or, if made at the planing- 
mill, are cut with a coarse-tooth saw that 
tears its way through the wood. First im- 
pressions are lasting, it is said, and a con- 
signee who receives a lot of, we will say, 
first-class honey put up in such cases, is al- 
most sure to knock off a cent or two from 
the entire shipment. If one desires to do 
his own work, let him by all means use a 
block and sandpaper. And that reminds 
me that nice factory cases are often all 
smeared up with dirt, dust, and honey drip- 
pings. It will take but a few minutes to go 
over each case with sandpaper, and clean 
them up; then to keep them from getting 
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THE WAY VERNON BURT PILES HIS SUPERS OF COMB HONEY IN HIS HONEY-HOUSE 

















AFTER 


IT IS TAKEN FROM THE HIVE. 


fly-specked or dust-covered, each case should 
be \ rapped in paper as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

Jist a little pains, a little extra time, com- 
bin with a little brains, will make a differ- 
enc of one or two cents per pound on honey 
—a difference enough to equal anywhere 
fro) ) $2.00 to $5.00 per carrier. 

LE! ‘ING COMB HONEY CURE OR RIPEN AFT- 
ER IT IS OFF THE HIVE. 

short time ago there was a little discus- 

on the subject of the storage of comb 


honey immediately after taking it off the 


hive. J. A. Green showed some very neat 
storage-cases that provide a large amount of 
ventilation. Others averred they preferred 
to pile the supers criss-cross one on top of the 
other as fast they were taken off the hive. 
Happening to be down to Vernon Burt’s 
apiary I took a peep into his honey-house, 
and saw how he had his comb honey nicely 
put away, pending the time when hejcould 
grade and scrape the sections. I turned the 
camera on it, and the result is recorded 
above. 
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It is a very simple arrangement, but it is 
one of the little tricks of the trade that are 
worth knowing and worth practicing. The 
supers, when piled thus, allow a free circu- 


lation of air between the rows of sections 
and between the supers. 
Those here shown are just as they came 


from the hive with the fences between the 
sections. Then at Mr. Burt’s leisure he takes 
down the honey, grades and scrapes it, and, 
last of all, cases it. But lately he has not 
had much to case, for his customers come 
right to his bee-yard, taking the honey at 
retail direct from the supers. 


A REMARKABLE SET OF 
ING-COMBS. 


Third-prize Photo, Class B. 





EXTRACT- 








BY G. B. WOODBURY. 

In producing these combs of honey I 
wished especially to secure thin strips of 
comb to be used in jars, such as are shown 
in the foreground of the photo. I failed to 
note the time taken to get these frames 
filled out, but it was not long, for no travel- 
stain appeared on any of the combs. This 
honey, put up as described, was awarded a 
gold medal at Portland, Ore. The frames 
were prepared with half-inch strips of foun- 
dation for starters, and the whole ten put in 
upper story at once after taking out a full 
super of extracting-combs. The colony was 
very strong, all frames drawn together, and 





THIRD-PRIZE PHOTO. CLASS B “A 
COLONY BELONGING TO G. B. 











REMARKABLE 
WOODBURY, 
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combs straight and almost completely seal- 
ed. The colony afterward gave a super of 
ideal sections, well filled. 

Glendale, Cal. 


[This is really a remarkable piece of work 
on the part of one colony of bees—espec ally 
so as these fine combs were built from nar. 
row starters of foundation. Had full sheets 
been used instead, foundation reaching clear 
to the bottom-bar, the result would not have 
been so surprising. Mr. Woodbury sai the 
colony was a strong one, and, indeed, it 
must have been; and in order to get every 
thing sealed so perfectly, the bees were 
probably allowed to be cramped for room. 
As nearly as I can judge from examination 
of the half-tone, the bees built store or drone 
comb below the narrow strips of foundation. 
This would be natural under the circum- 
stances Eb. ] 





BREEDERS’ ASSOCI- 
I¢ 


IN. 


THE AMERICAN 





A Special Committee on Breeding Bees and 
Other Insects. 





BY STEPHEN N. GREEN. 





Here is an organization that deserves the 
most hearty support of every bee-keeper. 
The question of better bees has been greatly 
neglected. Every periodical devoted to bee 
culture is crammed with information regard- 
ing new appliances, new methods of work, 
and new discoveries—all very important and 





SET OF EXTRACTING-COMBS FROM ()NE 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 
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necessary in their places, but how few and 
far between are articles dealing with the 
real vital subject—an improved insect! 

Great strides have been made in the past 
century in animal-breeding. Plant-breeding 
in less than a decade has become a science; 
but bee-breeding? Has the bee been im- 
proved within the past fifty years? Some 
may think so, but there are solid reasons for 
believing that it is actualiy deteriorating. 

In St. Louis, in December, 1903, there was 
a meeting of a company of gentlemen, and 
the result was the organization of the Amer- 
can Breeders’ Association. Its President is 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. Its 
ofticials and membership include the names 
of those ranking high in scientific and prac- 
tical life all over the world—men who have 
these interests at heart. 

They recognized that, in dealing with ani- 
mals and plants, the methods varied greatly; 
still the same basic laws of life were the 
same, and animal and plant breeders have 
much in common, and can gain much by co- 
operating: hence with a common president 
and attendant officials they established an 
animal and plant division with respective 
chairmen. 

The proceedings and papers read at this 
meeting and the one following, in February, 
1905, ave published in a cloth-bound book of 
over 200 pages. Any one at all interested in 
this subject will find this volume worth many 
times its cost. This book may be obtained 
by sending $1.00 to the secretary of the soci- 
ety, Prof. W. M. Hayes, American Breeders’ 
Association, Washington, D. C., asking for 
Vol. L, A. B. A. 

It is interesting to note in this book that 
among its over 700 members there is only 
one name given as being interested in bees, 
and this bee-keeper is from the far West— 
Oregon. 

On Jan. 19, 1906, at Lincoln, Neb., oc- 
curred the third meeting of the society. A 
change of plans was decided upon. Instead 
of splitting the membership into two divi- 
sions, separate committees were formed, rep- 
resenting the different problems that needed 
attention. Among these committees is one 
on ** breeding bees and other insects.’’ Be- 
low is a list of the members of this commit- 
tee and the objects in view. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. Herbert Osborne, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. F. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

S. N. Green, Medina, Ohio. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Louis P. Magid, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 

The duties of this committee are, first, to 
investigate and report on methods and tech- 
nique of breeding bees and other economic 
insects: second, to devise and help make ef- 
fective broad plans for encouraging those 
who engage in this work, that improved 
forms may be made available to all growers. 
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The problems of the silk-raisers are simi- 
lar to those of the bee-breeder. Mr. Magid, 
a member of the committee, and also the 
president of the Silk-culture League of Amer- 
ica, States that silk-raisers would gladly join 
with bee-raisers in dealing with their com- 
mon problems. Itseems to me that both the 
Silk League and the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association should draw up resolutions com- 
mending the work of the American Breed- 
ers’ Association, as well as the institutions 
themselves, becoming members. 

At the Lincoln meeting there was a paper 
read on bee-breeding, by Dr. E. F. Phillips. 
This paper, together with others on different 
‘subjects, will be incorporated into a volume 
which is sent free to all members of the as- 
sociation. This volume will also contain a 
list of members as well as a breeders’ direc- 
tory, in which will be listed the names of 
those interested in cattle-breeding, bee cul- 
ture, etc., each under its respective head. 

Surely every bee-keeper owning ten colo- 
nies or more of bees is enough affected by 
this movement to invest with profit a dollar 
in this work. To have before you the ‘writ- 
ten results of the ablest minds, whose work 
touches so closely your occupation is well 
worth your consideration. Honey-produc- 
ers, queen-breeders, supply-houses, and their 
agents give this association their support. 
Send one dollar to Prof. W. A. Hays, Amer- 
ican Breeders’ Association, Washington, D. 
C., and in due time you will receive the vol- 
ume referred to above. By this you will 
help bee-breeding to be pushed to the front 
with the rest, and in time the results accom- 
plished by the work will be most gratifying. 

Program announcement of the 1907 meei- 
ing of this association has just been receiy- 
ed. The meeting will be held at Columbus, 
Ohio, January 16, 16, 17, and 18, 1907. No 
doubt a very interesting program is being 
prepared, and the meeting will be attended 
by those interested from all over the United 
States. 

I might add that neither GLEANINGS nor 
myself receive in any manner a commission 
for dues sent in. It is only with the desire 
to forward this great work that this article 
was written. 

Medina, O. 





HOW TO BUILD A BEE-CELLAR. 





How to Winter Bees in a Cellar. 





BY N. D. WEST. 


Continued from last issue. 

‘*Mr. West, if you were going to build a 
new bee-cellar not connected with a house 
that has a stove in it how would you do it?” 

‘Mr. Jones, I would suggest digging a cel- 
lar 8 feet deep, 14X24 feet for 1oU stands of 
bees. I would have the bottom so drained 
with a four-inch tile that it could not fill up 
with water. This will also help to ventilate 
the cellar. I would rather have a spring of 
good live water in one corner of the cellar, 
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and have the water run on two sides of the 
cellar around the bees. If such a cellar is 
made warm enough, bees will winter well 
and remain quiet until late in the spring. I 
have one such cellar. Formerly I had a 
board floor under the bees; but the past two 
years I have dispensed with the board floor, 
and had my cellar bottom covered with flag- 
stone and cement except the ditch where the 
water ran that was left open. The bees have 
wintered well. I would make the walls 20 
inches thick, and lay them double in cement 
as far down as there is any danger of freez- 
ing. I would have two or three windows for 
convenience when the bees are not in the cel- 
lar. I would have an outside door 4 feet 
w de at one end of the cellar. I would also 
have another outside door to cover the cellar- 
way; or if the cellarway goes in on a level, 
then I would have the doors 18 inches apart 
to keep out the cold. I would not have the 
cellar wall protrude over about 8 inches above 
the ground. 

‘‘] would put a building over the cellar. 
The sills should lie on the wall in cement, so 
as to make it tight. Where the floor timbers 
are laid on the wall, saw off short pieces 
from the same kind of timber and place them 
just even with the inside of the wall, and be- 
tween the floor timbers. Nail these pieces 
fast. That will form an air-chamber between 
these blocks and the sills. Then I would 
make the floor double, and fill in with eight 
inches of sawdust between the floors and 
make the rest of the building for a store-room. 
I would have a trapdoor or some other kind 
of door to open into the building over the 
bees, to be used when needed for ventilation. 
I don’t care very much whether the cellar is 
a dry one or not, so far as the bees are con- 
cerned.” 

‘‘Mr. West, would you confine the bees 
with wire cloth while in the cellar?” 

‘‘No, sir. I close the entrance while car- 
rying them into the cellar, aud I make quick 
work of it; and after all are in and properly 
piled up I would light my smoker and fill 
the cellar quite well with smoke, and then I 
would as quickly as possible remove the en- 
trances from the hives and close up the door 
and make the cellar dark.”’ 

‘* What temperature is best?’’ 

‘‘T prefer from 40 to.45 degrees.”’ 

‘‘Mr. West, you say you don’t care very 
much whether the cellar is wet or dry, or in 
a clay soil or a dry sandy soil.”’ 

‘‘Not very much. I don’t want stagnant 
water in the cellar.” 

‘*What would you cover your hives with 
in the cellar?” 

**Mr. Jones, that depends very much on 
the cellar. You will have to learn how to 
winter your bees in the cellar that you use. 
In a dry sandy soil, with a warm cellar, I 
would use nothing but a plain board cover. 
If the cellar is damp and a little too cold I 
prefer two or three thicknesses of burlap with 
a Heddon slatted honey-board tacked on 
over this. I also have a couple of sticks 
across the top of the frames to make beeways 
under the quilt.” 
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‘Mr. West, when do you carry your bees 
into the cellar?” : : 

‘* About the 20th of December.”’ 

‘*When do you carry them out?” 

‘*About April 1.” 

‘**Do you carry any out before, and carry 
them back into the cellar again if any shouli 
get the dysentery?” ; 

‘*No, sir; not very often. It would dis. 
turb the rest of the bees; and I should lose 
more than I gain. While the bees are in the 
cellar I disturb them as little as possible 
especially so the latter part of the winter.” 

‘*Mr. West, how do you carry your bees 
into the cellar?” 

‘* My cellar that I have previously been de- 
scribing, under my house, where my son 
David now lives, there I carry the bees in on 
a bee-carrier, one man going ahead and one 
after. We carry three hives at a time. 
The bee-yard is back of the house, and on 
a level with the cellar bottom—no going up 
and down stairs. See Fig. 5.”’ 





Ane eCeT 





FIG. 5.-HOW N. D. WEST CARRIES HIS BEES 
INTO THE CELLAR. 


‘Mr. West, when you draw bees from your 
out-apiaries to winter, do you put them into 
the cellar at once?” 


‘*No, sir. I unload them at a convenient 
place near the cellar, not often more than 
twenty rods away, and let them get one or 
more good flights before I put them into the 
cellar.”’ 

‘“‘I believe you draw bees on a wagon to 
the cellar sometimes, do you not?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. Some of my apiaries are twenty 
rods from the bee-cellar; and, in fact, I draw 
my bees from the apiary to this nearby cel- 
lar. I have a lumber-wagon, and [ make a 
platform large enough to carry 16 colonies 
on the bottom tier. [ use a bolster-spring 
under the platform,”* 
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“Don't the bees fly out while moving 
them?” 

“No, sir. My hive-bottoms are fast and 
the entrances closed.”’ 

+ Will not the bees smother’”’ 

“No, sir. We make quick work of it. 
The bees are loaded as quickly as possible: 
and when we get them to the cellarway we 
run them from the wagon down a chute into 
the cellar. One man in the cellar takes the 
hives out of the way as fast as two men can 
run them down. ‘Then two men pile the 
hives up in the cellar, while one man gets 
another load; and it takes three men and a 
team about 14 hours to put 100 colonies into 
a cellar.” 

Mr. West, do your bees get noisy in the 
cellar in the spring, when the weather is 
warm outside?” 

‘Sometimes they do.” 

‘What do you do?”’ 

*T open the outside door at night, when 
the weather is cooler outside than in the cel- 
lar. Never open the door when the south 
wind is blowing hard. I have one cellar 
with water running in a ditch on three sides 


of the bees, and this is the best cellar I have ° 


to winter bees in.”’ 

‘Do you ever feed bees in the cellar?” 

“T never have, worth mentioning.” 

‘How much more honey will it take tu 
winter a colony of bees out of doors than in 
a good cellar?” 

‘From 8 to 10 lbs. It depends. If you 
mean in well-packed chaff hives, some years 
there will not be very much difference. ”’ 

‘Are your bees that are wintered in the 
cellars as strong by the 15th of May as those 
wintered outdoors in chaff hives?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones; when 1 put good colonies 
of bees that are well supplied with plenty of 
good honey into my cellars I feel as confident 
of wintering them as I do other stock on my 
farm. ‘The chief thing to look out for is to see 
that the day is just the right kind, when the 
bees have their tirst flight, after being carried 
out of the cellar in the spring of the year. 
Mr. Jones, I have now given you some of my 
experience that I have found to be good in 
wintering bees in such cellars as I have de- 
scribed. I trust you will now understand 
what I consider the requirements for the 
successful cellar wintering of bees. Be sure 
to build the cellar large enough—better too 
large than too small. You can control tem- 
perature and ventilation better in a large 
cellar, and keep the bees more quiet late in 
the winter, if the weather should be very 
warm for some days at a time. I would 
build a pretty good building over a bee-cel- 
lar, and use the building for a shop or for a 
room to store bee-supplies, or use it for a 
dwelling-house, and locate it where it will be 
most convenient for the purpose for which it 
is used.’’ 


Middleburgh, N. Y. 


[I wish to emphasize especially Mr. West’s 
last point, viz., be sure to have the cellar 
large enough so that you can control tem- 
perature and ventilation better.—ED. | 





THE CHAMBERS NON-SWARMING DE- 
VICE, 


The Possible Reasons for Failures ; Strong 
vs. Weak Nuclei for Rearing Queens ; 
Why a Queen-breeder should Have 

a Good Many imported breeders. s _,..- 





BY J. E. CHAMBERS. 


I note Mr. Burns’ failure with the non- 
swarming device, p. 824. I think his failure 
was due to one of three causes. As all bee- 
keepers should know, bees in certain seasons 
and localities swarm out when the young 
queen takes her flight. The remedy for this 
is to put a frame of open brood in the lower 
hive at the time the cells are cut. Lack of 
open brood is frequently the cause of this 
swarming-out at this stage of the manipula- 
tion. However, I am seldom troubled in 
this part of the country by swarming out. 

Another possible cause is failure to get eve- 
ry cell but one. Yet there is another cause; 
and from the tenor of Mr. Burns’ letter I 
think he used the older model, illustrated in 
the issue for Nov. 15, 1905. This older mod- 
el had no tin slides to enable the operator to 
cut off communication between the upper 
and lower hives; and in that case it some- 
times happened that the old queen above and 
the young one below would try to get togeth- 
er through the zinc-covered holes. The pip- 
ing of the young queen would then be almost 
sure to alarm the bees that were able to pass 
back and forth through the zinc-covered holes 
to such an extent as to cause swarming; but 
with the tin slides communication can be cut 
off until the young queen has mated. ‘hen, 
as I suppose all experts know, the young 
queen raised in the hive will supersede the 
old one certainly. A frame of young brood 
given at the time the cells are cut, with the 
tin slides shoved in, will obviate every possi- 
ble chance of swarming out. I do not know 
why a careful operator should fail to get the 
most satisfactory results. I have never failed 
in a single instance. 

In this connection there is one thing I wish 
to caution all parties about; that is, do not 
have a small trap chute, for the reason that, 
where the colonies have many drones, as 
they hatch and try to take flight they lodge 
against the zine exif and clog up the passage 
so that the bees can’t get out; and, while 
smothering will not often be likely to result, 
yet the upper hive or hives will not be able 
to empty out the young bees that are daily 
hatching. 

Lalso note on p. 826 that Mr. Yates takes 
me to task for using too many imported 
queens in cell-building and drone-getting. 
He says it is useless to use so many fine 

queens when home-bred ones are just as good 
for cell-starting, etc. I am surprised that 
any breeder should think that the whole ob- 
ject in using imported queens is to get cells, 
or that I have ever recommended others to 
use even one imported queen. My object in 
using them is to get a large number of pure 
drones; and not alone to get them, but to 
have young drones coming on all the time, 
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and to have the colonies in such strong pros- 
perous condition that no attempt will be 
made to annoy or drive the drones off. All 
breeders know how nearly impossible it is to 
get queens in weak nuclei to lay in drone 
combs. 

Another important thing is that Mr. Yates 
has to put a new comb into his little hive in 
order to get eggs or brood for cell-starting, 
and he has to do this four days before he 
starts cells; but if he starts a batch of cells 
each day he will have to do a lot of calculat- 
ing to have things just right. 

1 am much interested in testing queens for 
gentleness and prolificness, as well as for 
longevity, and the bees for gathering honey 
and building comb; and I do not suppose 
that even Mr. Yates will claim that much can 
be done along these lines with a nucleus. As 
to the wear and tear on queens in large 
hives, I think the poorly nourished and fed 
queens in the little hives are almost or quite 
as short-lived as are the queens in large 
hives: and especiaily is this true in poor sea- 
sons. Another thing he forgets is that the 
use of imported queens in large numbers in- 
sures plenty of pure drones, and, conse- 
quently, more young queens mate success- 
fully and in a shorter length of time. This, 
I am sure, effects a considerable saving in 
time and money. 

Another: thing is, I have found that there 
is, and not without reason either, a feeling of 
confidence among most bee-men in the breed- 


er who uses only imported stock; yet still 
another thing, he says home-bred stock is 
just as good: but I say not—at least in this 
locality: for in two or three generations the 
home-bred stock begins to show red bands, 
while the direct progeny of imported queens 


does not. Again, | know from a good many 
tests that colonies headed by daughters of 
best imported mothers get more honey than 
those three or four generations removed; and 
I also know they are gentler. However, Mr. 
Yates should know that, with the Chambers 
cell-starting hive, he can use any kind of 
bees, and take his four days to fix up for get- 
ting a few larve. If he wishes to keep his 
breeder in a toy hive he can just as well use 
one kind of bees as another; but personally 
I prefer to keep mine in hives large enough 
to test thoroughly their prolificness, honey- 
gathering, comb-building, and docile quali- 
ties, as well as length of life. 

I do not attempt to dictate to any one con- 
cerning the kind of stock he shall use, nor 
the style of hive: but if Mr. Yates imagines 
that I have not tried a little hive, and found 
it wanting, in my practice at least, he is very 
much mistaken. Imported queens by the 
dozen are not very high, and certainly most 
breeders worthy of the name feel a pride in 
owning and using such queens—at least I do, 
and consider that I have been well repaid for 
all the money I ever spent for imported 
queens, and that is quite a nice little sum. 
At any rate, I expect to test my queens in 
large hives for all the qualities mentioned, 
and I fully believe that I shall get larger re- 
sults than he who keeps his queens cramped 
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up and poorly fed and nurtured in a little 
toy hive. Aside from all this I know that, in 
a poor season, queens in weak nuclei suffer 
from want of the proper number of young 
bees to feed and comb them — that is, unless 
they are fed daily, and their larvez are sel- 
dom found floating in the rich food, as are 
the larve of strong colonies, all of which has 
an important bearing on the qualities of the 
resulting queens. I never saw a colony too 
strong to suit me, either for drone-getting or 
for cell-building; and I fully believe it as im- 
portant to rear and keep drones in powerful 
colonies as it is to rear queens in such colo- 
nies. 

In conclusion I wish to mention a warning 
in connection with the use of the Chambers 
cell-building hive. Don’t allow any cells to 
hatch in the hive; for, just as sure as you do, 
the young queen will work through the zinc 
and supersede the old one below. Some of 
the wise ones will tell you that they can't go 
through zine of the Dr. Tinker kind; but try 
it and you will be wiser—and sadder too. 

Vigo, Texas. 

[A distinction should be drawn between 
the very small miniature baby nuclei and 
those of larger size like the twin boxes using 
frames one-third Langstroth size. But even 
these should not be used for any purpose 
other than mating queens. For cell-build- 
ing we use and recommend the strongest 
colonies we can get, stimulated by feeding to 
a high pitch of prosperity. For testing, a 
full colony should be used also, as a good 
queen would hardly show her capacity in a 
nucleus.—ED. | 
































CHAPTER XIII. 


CLOSING WORDS; FURTHER SUGGESTIONS TO 
THE PLANS GIVEN IN THE PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS. 

Concluded from last issue. 

And I wish to speak a little more about 
using ‘‘bait’’ sections in the first super put 
on at time of ‘‘shook’’ swarming. I prefer 
to use at least twelve of these, so that the 
bees will immediately enter the sections with 
their loads of honey that the queen will 
oblige them to remove from the combs they 
are shaken on, so that she may have room 
for her eggs. Failing here, at the start, 
would cause a failure in the whole, for this 
honey must be removed if the queen is to 
keep right on with her prolifieness; and by 
having a place for the immediate storing of 
this honey in the first super above the hon- 
ey-filled brood-nest, the bees not only carry 
this honey out of the queen’s way, but they 
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also carry that gathered from the field to 
the sections, this causing the immediate 
drawing-out of the foundation in the sections, 
other than the baits, so that there is a start 
made all along the road toward success with- 
in one hour after the bees are shaken from 
their brood. Here is one of the great advan- 
tages of this plan, and one of the things 
original with it. 

Another thing, which I see I failed to 
mention in any of the accounts given of the 
different visits, which I consider a great 
help in any apiary, is shade-boards. am 
convinced that a colony of bees will do much 
better work where the hive stands right out 





A DOOLITTLE SHADE-BOARD. 


in the sun during the whole season, except 
as it is shielded during the middle of the day 
by a shade-board. I make this board of 
half-inch lumber, 20 inches long, nailed to 
two strips % thick by 14 wide by 28 inches 
long, covering the whole with a sheet of 
2028 tin. Roofing-paper will answer near- 
ly as well as the tin, if kept painted. Near 
one end of this shade-board, and before put- 
ting on the tin, I nail, on the under side, a 
piece of | stuff 6 inches wide by 20 long, 
nailing down through the board into the 
edge of this twenty-inch piece. When the 
board is on the hive, this last-named piece 
rests, by its lower edge, on the back part to 
the cover to the hive, while the cleats rest 
on the front part to the cover. This gives 
this shade-board a ‘‘ pitch’’ toward the front, 
or south side of the hive, so it will carry off 
all rain, shade the hive mostly from 10 A.M. 
to 2 P.M. each day, and allows the air to 
circulate freely all over and about the top of 
the hive, so that the bees are never driven 
out of the sections through extreme heat, as 
is often the case where hives stand in the 
sun without any shade, even though the 
cover is painted white. It matters little 
what color these shade-boards are painted, 
on account of the circulation of air under 
them: still, where I paint hives at all I pre- 
fer the color to be white. 

I feel that I ought not to close this work 
Without saying a few words regarding the 
automobile for the apiarist, inasmuch as I 
have mentioned it several times when telling 
of my visits to the out-apiary. At times I 
think the one I have (an eight-horse-power 
single-cylinder Pierce Stanhope, and I think 
itas good as any, or I would not have pur- 
chased it), an expensive luxury. At other 
times I consider it the nicest thing in the 
world to travel in, both for pleasure and prof- 
it; and at other times I consider it almost a 
necessity for me in my apicultural work. 
Che time when I consider it an expensive 
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luxury is when the roads are in a condition 
not suited for its use, om account of deep 
mud and snow, which is fully six months in 
the year in this locality. If 1 lived in a city 
or a country where the travel on the roads 
did not cut them up so the mud is from three 
inches to a foot deep, or where the snow did 
not fall or drift from one to ten feet deep, 
this ‘‘expensive luxury’’ would not play 
such an important part. Then the auto 
could be used nearly if not quite all the 
time, thus saving the keeping of a horse, 
wagons, and sleighs. But as it is, I must 
keep these in addition to the auto, at an ex- 
pense of from $200 to $300 a year. The 
times when I consider it both pleasurable 
and profitable is when the roads are good, 
enabling me to go to and from the out-apiary, 
and elsewhere, in less than half the time 
consumed by the horse, with no trouble from 
flies tormenting, bees stinging, or fright 
from any strange thing along the road, as is 
very often the case where a horse is used as 
a means of conveyance. And I can carry 
as many supplies to the apiary, or — 
home as much honey with it, at a trip, as 
can when using the horse. 

In all of these hauling operations, blankets 
are used to keep from marring and injuring 
the auto. The times when I consider it a 
necessity is when I wish to drive right up to 
or into the apiary for loading or unloading 
stuff; when I am short of time, and must get 
to any place very quickly, and when I wish 


power for running machinery, although I 
have not so much need of this as formerly. 
At no time do I appreciate the auto more 
thoroughly than when I drive it right into 
the bee-yard for loading and unloading heavy 


stuff. The auto is low down, so I do not 
have to lift things so high in loading as with 
a wagon. Then with the horse I must do a 
lot of lugging and carrying myself, or else 
get some one to help me draw the heavily 
loaded wagon to a safe distance from the 
bees, and, even at the best. have a constant 
‘are not to get the horse stung. Nothing of 
the kind with the auto, for I have never 
known of a bee stinging it. 

Then if the washing-machine, grindstone, 
churn, feed-cutter, emery-wheel, planer, 
buzz-saw, etc., are to be used, just back the 
auto up to the proper place, ** jack up”’ one 
of the hind or driving wheels, and ‘‘ block” 
the other, so as to make the auto stationary, 
connecting by belt the jacked-up wheel and 
the machine you wish turned, when every 
thing is ready for ‘‘the start."’ Does the 
machine need to be run slow? Set the spark- 
lever at s/ow, or at the place you put it for 
slow running when on the road. Do you 
wish a 3000-a-minute gait of your buzz-saw 
or planer? Set the spark-lever at a 25-mile- 
an-hour gait and you are at home in the 
matter. 

The main thing in running machinery with 
the auto is to know how to time the matter 
of oiling the latter. The instruction-book 
which comes with the auto will tell us how 
many miles it is to be run to once oiling of 
certain parts. But the auto is not making 
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‘miles’? now, but revolutions. By getting 
the number of inches the revolving wheel is 
in circumference, and dividing the number 
of inches there is in a mile by it, we can as- 
certain the number of revolutions the wheel 
would make in going a mile on the road. 
Then by multiplying this by the number of 
miles we were allowed to run for once oil- 
ing, we shall have the number of revolutions 
the jacked-up wheel can make without dan- 
ger from lack of oil. Now with a speeder 
find the number of revolutions the drive- 
wheel is making per minute when the spark- 
lever is set for different degrees of speed, 
when it is easily told how many minutes or 
hours can be safely run on one charge of oil 
or grease. Where any apiarist lives in a lo- 
cation where the auto can be run the most 
of or all of the year, he can well afford to let 
his horse and wagons go, and purchase an 
auto; but if in a locality like mine, then it is 
best to ask,‘‘Can I and my family afford 
both,’’ before buying one? 
FINIS. 
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POULTRY VERSUS BEES, AGAIN; BEES LIKED 
BETTER. 

Since you have published so many articles 
on poultry versus bees I feel like adding my 
experience to that already given. I can not 
unite fully with Mr. McGlade, neither can I 
see the rosy side of chicken-raising with Mr. 
Pearson. I was born on a farm, and I be- 
gan to help with the chickens at a very early 
age. Later I took sole charge of the poultry 
business at our home. I had a good incuba- 
tor and brooders; also good thoroughbred 
stock—part of the time Light Brahmas, and 
afterward the White Wyandottes. I was 
fairly successful in hatching the chicks, and 
I think I usually raised 95 per cent of those 
hatched. My hens laid well, and we had a 
good market for broilers. I loved my chick- 
ens, and I cared for them faithfully. They 
paid expenses and something more, but I am 
not sure that I was paid for my labor. 

When Mr. McGlade said he worked hard 
enough to build seventeen miles of railroad, 
and spent all his money on feed, oyster- 
shells, lice-exterminators, ete., I laughed, 
and said he was very nearly right. 

Now, my experience with bees has been of 
very short duration, so that I feel I know 
nothing about the financial side of the busi- 
ness; but this much I can say—that, whereas 
you may have to work hard over your bees 
for six months, you must. attend to your 
chickens every day in the year; and the 
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more inclement the weather, just so much 
more attention your chickens require. The 
work for bees is clean and pleasant. Per. 
haps I need not say how I regard the work 
for chickens. 

In conclusion I must say that I keep both 
bees and chickens, and I expect to continue 
to do so, as Iam very fond of the products 
of each. But if I should choose only the 
work that is agreeable to me I would take 
bees every time, and I believe I can make 
them pay quite as well as chickens, if not 
better. Susan E. WILLIAMs. 

Moorestown, N. J., March 26. 


PUTTING FOUNDATION STARTERS IN SEC- 
TIONS: AN ATTACHMENT FOR THE 
DAISY FASTENER. 

The accompanying drawing shows a device 
I am using to put starters in the bottom of 
sections. I find that, if I use more than } 
inch, it will fall over when it gets warmed up 
in the hive, and then you have an awful 
mess. I also find that it is almost impossible 
to put on less than an inch with the Daisy 
fastener or any other that I have seen, with- 
out burning your fingers and getting it on 
crooked. I took the plate off my Daisy fas- 
tener, and took it to my blacksmith and had 
two holes drilled in it so [could fasten my 

device on with half-inch stove-bolts. 

















I use half-sheet starters. I first put the 
half-sheet in the bottom in the regular way, 
say in 100 sections, then I fasten on the sheet- 
iron piece shown at A; put the section in the 
same position it was in at first; press the 
parts (of Daisy) together, when the sheet of 
foundation will be instantly cut off about } 
inch above the bottom of the section. I go 
over the 100 this way: take off the device. 
then put the rest of the half-sheet in the top 
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of the section in the regular way. It’ will 
work equally well on any size of sheet from 
{1 in. to full sheet. Dr. M. A. AULICK. 
‘Bradford, Ky., June 26, 1906 . 


(Mr. F. W. Hall described a plan very 
much like this in GLEANINGs for last year, 
page 552, although instead of raising the hot 
plate he lowers the support for the section. 
In either plan, the larger piece of founda- 
tion is cut off by the hot plate, leaving only 
anarrow stub remaining. The idea, in our 
opinion, is a good one.—ED. | 





TO 





RUNNING AN APIARY FOR WAX; HOW 
DISPOSE OF THE SURPLUS HONEY. 

This region is one dense forest, and the 
hees have been making surplus since about 
Noy. 1. October is the only month, I think, 
in which they make no surplus. On the oth- 
er hand, honey sells at 20 cts. a gallon, from 
which freight expenses have to be deducted: 
consequently I am running for wax, which 
sells at 26 cents at present, and feed back as 
much honey as possible. The trouble is, 
how to use up the surplus honey to advan- 
tage. Instead of making it into wax I find 
they fill the brood-combs almost chock full 
of honey. 

It would be greatly appreciated by bee- 
keepers in the tropics, [ feel very sure, if 
you could publish some instructions from ex- 
perienced bee-keepers, who are themselves 
actually running for wax, as to their meth- 
ods. I got an idea from GLEANINGS, which 
is worth a great many dollars to me. It was, 
use four stakes for a hive-stand. We have a 
practically indestructible wood here which 
splits easily and straight, called ‘ hickey,”’ 
and I am setting out all my 70 colonies on 
four hickey stakes, 3 ft. long, driven 18 inch- 
es into the ground. F. McCann. 
La Gloria, Cuba, Jan. 6, 1906. 








SWARMING; HOW TO PREVENT: A PLAN SOME- 
WHAT SIMILAR TO THE CHAMBERS BEE- 
ESCAPES FOR CONTROLLING 
SWARMING. 

The article by J. E. Chambers, page 582, 
interests me, as I tried something similar on 
several hives three years ago, and it was a 
success. The old queens were caught with 
Alley traps as the swarms came out. A new 
hive was set by the old one; surplus boxes 
from the old hive were set on the new hive; 
the old queen was let run in the new hive, 
and a bee-escape was placed on the old hive. 
The old hives were not opened. The same 
arrangement was tried on colonies quite 
ready to swarm, and with a queen-cell in- 
stead of the old queen, but it did not work 
in any case. The bees must have swarmed 

or were just ready to swarm. 
_ [believe there is a way to prevent swarm- 
ing with the bee-escape, although I have not 
tried it very thoroughly. Place an escape on 
the hive when they appear to be getting 
ready to swarm, leaving it on at least a few 
hours. Bees, on coming home, will be with- 


out a home for awhile at least, and will for- 
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get all about the swarming business. A lost 
bee will not swarm. An entrance should be 
made in the back of the hive, or some place, 
while the escape is on, so they will eventual- 
ly find it. I use the wire-cloth cover for 
bee-escapes, three or four in each escape. 
Clinton, M1. HENRY WILLSON. 


BEE-BRUSHES MADE OF BURLAP. 

The inclosed drawing illustrates my bee- 
brush which I have used several years, which 
is the cheapest, simplest, and best brush that 
ITever used. It is made of burlap. The one 
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Isend you is a narrow one, the one I made 
first. I now use a wider one. You can 
make them the whole width of the frame if 
you wish. 

We are having a fine rain to-day—an unu- 
sual thing. Bees, we are told, are doing 
finely in the hills; not doing much in the 
valley, but as well as usual. 


Lemore, Cal., May 25. J. F. Fuory. 


[We believe that these brushes would be 
very satisfactory, especially as the burlap 
would not be as irritating to the bees as the 
stiff bristles in an ordinary brush.—ED. | 


IS HONEY RIPE THAT HAS BEEN LEFT ON THE 
HIVE A LONG TIME, THOUGH STILL 
UNSEALED? WINTERING TWO 
QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

I should like to ask a question or two. 
Will honey not all sealed, left on until late, 
or a long time after it has been stored, be all 
right to extract, or will it get thin’ 

After reading the Ferris system I had a 
surplus of queen-cells. I put a tin division- 
board in the middle of the brood-nest, mak- 
ing five frames on each side. They mated 
all right, and are all laying. I put a divi- 
sion at the entrance. I put on the frames a 
queen-excluder, and one of them filled a su- 
per. What I should like to know is, will 
these five frames be enough stores for win- 
tering each side? My idea is, if I can winter 
two queens in one hive this would be a good 
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place to get a queen early next spring in 

case a queen in some hive dies through the 

winter. B. A. AMMONS. 
Mannington, W. Va. 











{The unsealed honey to which you refer 
would doubtless be ripe; but if exposed in a 
damp place it would take on moisture. 

[ should think those five frames would 
hold enough stores for all the bees the combs 
will accommodate. — ED. | 






































THE SIDE ENTRANCE; THE ADVANTAGE OF 
PLACING THE CONTRACTING STICK IN 
THE MIDDLE, LEAVING A SMALL 
ENTRANCE AT BOTH ENDS. 

In reference to your editorial, page 368, in 
regard to side entrance for colonies wintered 
outdoors, [ think you would have found it to 
work all right if you had placed the closing 
stick in the center, leaving an inch entrance 
hoth sides; and, still better, to have an emp- 
ty super wnder the brood-chamber. This 
plan has worked well with me in the last four 
or five winters of my bee-keeping experience. 
I lost only one colony out of 30 the last win- 
ter. L. POsEyY. 

Torch, O. 

[A double entrance, perhaps, would be 
better; but entrance in any case should be 
directly in front of cluster in the hive to get 
best results. I don’t believe that the super 
under the hive is any advantage.—Ep ] 






































































































A MODIFICATION OF THE 
FEEDER. 

I send you a model of my bottom-board 
bee-feeder. I see nothing on the market like 
it except the Alexander feeder, and my feed- 
er isan improvement or a better plan than 
the Alexander feeder, as you can slide the 





ALEXANDER 























































box in its place out of the weather, and just 
pull it out a little, and fill and push back out 
of the way, and not molest the bees, and it 
is out of the way of robber bees. The box 
can be made as you make the Alexander 
feeder, only my feed box is made out of 2x6 
lumber. The length of the feed-box is equal 
to the width of the bottom-board: and when 
not in use just turn it upside down and it 
answers for bottom-board. I have no saw to 
cut grooves, so I cut the feed-box out, then 
take a thin piece of board and soak it soft: 
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then I take a hole-punch and cut it full of 
holes so the bees can go and fill their honey, 
and suck and not drown. I[eall it the Shockey 
bottom-board feeder, as it seems to me that 
this is the best and most convenient bee. 
feeder out; so if it is a good thing let bee. 
keepers have the benefit of it. 

Long, W. Va. IRA SHOCKEY, 


[Possibly the only drawback to your idea 
would be the extra cost of the bottom. 
boards, and the inconvenience of having 
new fixtures around. Your feeder, however, 
would not have to be blocked up at the 
back, and the bottoms could be fastened to 
the hive-bodies as usual.—ED. | 





BEES SLOW TO ENTER SUPERS 
WAX-MAKERS. 

I have found out to my satisfaction that 
bees that do not like to enter the supers are 
poor wax-makers, and that is the reason they 
will not enter the supers. They are unable 
to build the comb to store the honey in. | 
believe it is as necessary to breed bees that 
are good wax-makers as it is those that are 
extra good for honey. What do you and 
Dr. C. C. Miller and G. M. Doolittle think 
about it? GEO. W. DEyo. 

Laws, Cal., July 16. 


ARE POOR 


[I have to confess I don’t know, and there- 
fore I defer to the other fellows.—ED. ] 


IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN HONEY-CANS. 
My location is not extra good here for the 
production of honey: but this is a good place 
to sell honey, and to supply the demand I 
buy about 1000 lbs. of extracted honey. In 
one lot there were two sixty-pound cans that 
had to be strained over before the honey was 
fit to be used. Now, if old cans can not be 
made perfectly clean, new ones should be 
used, for dirty honey is a stumblingblock in 

the way of consumers. W. T. Davison. 
Velpen, Ind. 





SWEET CLOVER FOR BEES AND FARM STOCK. 

I should like to say a few words for sweet 
clover. I finished extracting on the 15th. I 
got 2500 lbs. of sweet-clover honey from 60 
hives. ‘There is but little if any white-clover 
honey mixed with it. I have thirty acres of 
this sweet clover on my place. It is good 
cattle pasture in the early spring and late 
fall. S. R. FLETCHER. 
Onawa, Ia., Aug. 16. 





GENTLE CARNIOLANS., 


Mr. A. I. Root:—1 again have a small 
apiary of my favorites, the Carniolans—no 
smoke needed, no swarming: work from 
daylight to dark. Colorado honey crop wil! 
not be more than forty per cent of an aver- 
age. S. W. MorrRIson. 

Grommet, Col., Aug. 13. 


[Friend M., I am glad you are enjoying 
yourself in your old age with some gentle 
bees. — Eb, | 
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AN AUTOMATIC COVER FOR COMB-CARRYING 
BOXES ON WHEELBARROWS. 


[herewith submit a drawing showing my 
automatic cover attached to a Daisy wheel- 
harrow for the purpose of covering carrying- 
boxes When extracting. It is so constructed 
as to enable the operator to use both hands 
in handling the combs, without the least de- 
lay, by placing his foot on the treadle which 
plays between the handle of the wheelbar- 
row or on either side as desired. In transit 
it is hooked up to either handle of the wheel- 
harrow. When the foot is placed on_ the 
treadle, the cover of the box is raised by 
means of the small cord passing over the 
pulleys to the lever C. A coiled-wire spring 
on the hinge-shaft returns the cover quickly 
to its place. 

On the under side of the cover is a strip of 
felt that extends around and serves to keep 
the scent of honey from outside bees, as well 
as to take off the jar caused by the cover 
coming in contact with the edge of the car- 
rving-box. In the center is a 14-inch hole 
over Which are two small wire-screen fun- 


nel-shaped tubes, one % inch larger than the 
other, with small holes at the top, and over 
these is placed a wire-screen cage 4X6 in., 
for the purpose of holding all the bees that 
might get into the carrying-boxes during 
working hours, after which time the cage 
may be opened and the robber bees allowed 
to return to their hives. I have made a 
number of tests with this device, and find 
that it saves about half the time that it re- 
quired in using a canvas or sack. 

By a conservative estimate with a full crew 
that takes the honey from seventy to eighty 
colonies in a day, this automatic lifting- 
device, when attached to the wheelbarrow, 
will save from two to five hours a day, say- 
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ing nothing about the annoyance of robber 
bees on windy days when the common coy- 
ers now in use are often blown off, and time 
lost in putting them on again; further, it can 
be detached or attached in a very few min- 
utes to the Daisy, thereby giving the use of 
the barrow for any other kind of work. 
WILLIAM LOsSING. 
Phoenix, Ariz., March 16, 1906. 


[Our readers will, perhaps, remember that 
the editor visited Mr. Lossing, and showed 
one of his apiaries, some five or six years 
ago. He is one of the extensive honey-pro- 
ducers of Arizona, and therefore a man who 
speaks from experience. ‘The device he de- 
scribes I am sure is a good one, especially 
as it leaves both hands free to put combs in 
the box, where they can be shut in free from 
robbers.—ED. ] 


ORANGE-BLOSSOM HONEY. 

As you recently asked for information 
about orange-bloom I will report our experi- 
ence for this year. As usual there was an 
abundance of bloom for about a month; but 
the weather was too cool except five days of 
very warm weather, April 18 to 22, about 90 
degrees instead of 70 as usual. 

The result of this hot spell gave me the 
best record I have ever made from orange- 
bloom; viz., April 18, 14 Ibs.; 19, 11 lbs.; 20, 
16 lbs.; 21, 12 lbs.; 22, 8 lbs.; total, 61 Ibs. in 
five days. On April 20 I could shake honey 


(or very thick nectar) from the blossoms. I 
notice on page 200 A. I. 


Koot tells of a location 
having 200 acres of or- 
ange-trees within three 
miles. Tell him one of 
my apiaries which fur- 
nished the above record 
has more than ten times 
200 acres of bearing or- 
ange-trees within three 
miles. FRANK MCNay. 
tedlands, Cal. 


[It seems from the 
above that orange-bloom, 
like most other honey- 
plants, must have every 
thing just right to favor 
an abundant flow of nec- 
tar. I gather from. it, 
also, that there are a great many seasons 
when bees get little or nothing from orange- 
trees; and it is only occasionally that there 
is an abundant flow. 1am sorry the writer 
did not tell us how many colonies he had in 
his apiary at this time; and did this one 
colony mentioned do more than any of the 
rest?—A. I. R.] 


~ 
<P 


UNFINISHED SECTIONS; HOW TO GFT 
CLEANED OUT. 

I see on page 1130 Rev. W. L. Palfornon 
goes to a lot of trouble to have his unfinish- 
ed sections cleaned out. Put on an empty 
super, turn in one corner of the quilt, set in 
the unfinished sections, put on the cover, 


THEM 
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and the bees will do the rest, and there will 

be no inciting to rob. 
Byron, Ill. 


[We have just received an article by Dr. 
Phil. Max Boelte, in which an entrance feed- 
er arranged to hold three sections at a time 
is described. This will appear in GLEAN- 
INGS soon.—ED. | 


FRANK R. RANDALL. 














IfI regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me.—PSALM 66 : 18. 

I had nearly half an hour to wait for my 
train. I had just received two milage-books 
from the railroad companies on our adver- 
tising contract, and I began looking over my 
folders to see if the two books would take 
me through the Black Hills of South Dakota 
and back to Madison, Wis. I was much sur- 
prised and troubled to find it was almost 500 
miles to Omaha, and a full 500 more to the 
further points of the Black Hilis. This be- 


ing true, my two books would land me only 


a thousand miles from home, and I should 
be obliged to pay cash for my return at 
whatever the railroad companies saw fit to 
charge me. It was a hot day, and nearly 
train time. I had been perspiring before, 
and this discovery set me to perspiring hard- 
er. Just at this time several newsboys be- 
gan pushing their papers before my face, 
and one very diminutive one urged so im- 

ortunately 1 got vexed, and said,‘‘ No, no! 

don’t want any of your papers—get out of 
my way.” 

J noticed this little chap seemed to feel hurt; 
but I was in a ‘*‘ peck of trouble.’’ I looked 
my maps and books over again, and it seem- 
ed to me there must be some mistake in my 
figures; but there it all stood in hard black 
and white.” With the sweat dropping from 
the end of my nose, my old, old prayer, 
‘* Lord, help,”’ burst forth almost of itself, as 
it usually does when I begin to think there 
is no other way out. Well, this time there 
was a very swift answer to my little prayer. 
I wiped the sweat from my brow and took 
another look at my milage-book. I almost 
said out loud,‘‘Why, you blundering old 
idiot!’ I had all the time been calling my 
two books 500 miles each. when they were 
really 7000 miles each. 

The prayer was answered, and I fervently 
thanked God, even if it was a deliverance 
from only imaginary trouble: and, by the 
way, are not a good many of our troubles of 
this kind? But just as I began to laugh and 
look happy again I felt there was some- 
thing still I could not exactly define that 
clouded my peace. What was it? Oh, yes! 
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conscience was upbraiding me for being crog 
to that little speck of a newsboy. Sur 
enough, there he was yet, near by. 

‘‘Sonny, I beg your pardon. I think I% 
want your last paper, after all. How much 
is it?” 

‘‘Only one cent.” 

‘‘Why, dear me! I haven’t a thing leg 
than a dollar.”’ 

‘Tl! get it changed, mister, at the ticket. 
office.”’ 

I saw him standing on tiptoe of his little 
bare feet as he pushed the coin up into view 
of the ticket-man; but he soon returned with 
a disappointed look on his face, saying ‘that 
the ticket-man was ‘‘too busy,’’ but he said 
he would borrow the change of some one 
and come round pretty soon if I would stay 
there and keep my dollar. I forgot all abow 
him, until just as my train pulled in, and 
then he came up with his little fist hardly 
able to cover the handful of coins, saying: 

‘Mister, if you count this you will see 
there is just 99 cents. Now you give me the 
dollar and here is your paper.”’ 

The little chap had worked toward half an 
hour to sell a paper for which he received 
only one cent, and he probably had to find 
some one who would trust him to the extent 
of 99 cents until he found me and got back. 
As I looked into his honest face I breathed a 
prayer that the Holy Spirit might protect his 
honest energetic little soul from the contan- 
inating influences of this great busy traflick- 
ing world. Some of you may suggest | might 
have given him at least a nickel; but I think 
I did right. He was learning business ani 
independence, and he neither needed nor 
asked charity. 

While the porter was getting my berth 
ready I went over my figures again with 
the 2000 miles at my disposal, and was a lit 
tle disappointed to find I was still about 200 
miles short. 

Next morning as the Pullman conductor 
handed me my milage-book I saw, as soon as 
I opened it, that not enough milage had been 
removed. It was a little queer, but there 
was a mistake in my favor of just about two 
hundred miles. Lam ashamed to adit, dear 
friends, that for a brief time I tried to argue 
with myself that it would be all right to keep 
still and thank-—well. who?—that the con- 
ductor had blundered. It was only for an 
instant, however. How could I ever use my 
little prayer, ‘‘ Lord, help,’’ again, had I kept 
still? I held it up before the gentlemanly 
Pullman conductor, and his eyes had in them 
a funny twinkle as he said: 

‘*Why, you are ahead so much. If I were 
you J wouldn’t kick—yow are all right, sure. 

‘‘T may be all right, but the railroad com- 
pany is not. Can you have this made right’ 

‘‘7 can’t do any thing with it; but if you 
insist I will ask the train conductor to see 
it; but I advise you to let it drop and call it 
your good luck.” 

Whenever he passed‘I saw that same 
twinkle in his eye, and, feeling sure he would 
do nothing about it, I hunted up the other 
conductor. He laughed at me, and so did 
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my seat-mates. They all said,*‘ Let well 
enough alone."’ Some one suggested I could 
tear out 200 miles and throw it away if I was 
so exceedingly conscientious; but I replied: 

“No, friends, that would be like burning 
up good money. I will use the extra milage, 
and it will come in handy, I assure you; but 
{will write at once and tell the railroad 
company to charge it up to our advertising 
account. 

[did so. but I did not feel really satistied 
about it until the following letter came to 
hand: 

Wy. A. 1. Root: —This will acknowledge receipt of 
yours of the Ist inst., and I thank you for calling my 
attention to the fact that conductor pulled short 
milage from your advertising milage ticket on your 
recent trip. I have charged your account with $4.80, 
the value of milage (192 miles at 24%c per mile). 

A. A. MILLER, G. P. A. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Chicayo, Ill., Sept. 3. 

There is still another point to be consider- 
ed in this matter, and I am sorry so many 
Christian people are liable to make a mistake 
about it. It has been urged that this conduc- 
tor may lose his place just because I have in- 
sisted on having the amount charged to me. 
Now, even if this be true, and I feel sure it 
isnot, it is surely not right to advise and 
teach any one to profit by the mistakes of 
others. Whenever any man or woman un- 
dertakes to transact important business, it is 
right that the employer should know how 
many and how grievous these mistakes are. 
If the mistake I have reported is only one of 
a good many, it may result in dismissal. If, 
however, it is one a very good man /happen- 
ed to make in the rush of the excursion sea- 
son, | am sure it will be overlooked.* 

Can a professing Christian consistently 
profit by some mistake or blunder of one of 
his fellow-men’ In other words, does it not 
hbehoove us to *‘let the world see it means 
something to be a Christian’ ’ 


*Not only do railroad managers, but the proprie- 
tors of large manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments, ete., go to great pains to locate and check 
(not only mistakes, but) every thing irregular. Floor- 
walkers are employed, and detectives or something 
in that line to keep careful watch that they may nip 
inthe bud any disposition to pass by or cover up 
mistakes and delinquencies. A man or woman who 
succeeds in covering up blunders is not likely to 
amend her ways as would the one who is found out 
and promptly reproved or made to stand the conse- 
quences. In fact. the grafting business, bank fail- 
ures, the defaleations, etc., are largely the outgrowth 
of neglect along this very line. When a bank is 
wrecked, or we have a railroad accident resulting in 
a loss of life. ete., investigation often shows that in- 
competent or unscrupulous men have been kept when 
they ought to have been “spotted” long ago, and 
either reformed or dismissed; and yet good Christian 
people recommend covering up a bad blunder for fear 
the blunderer may lose his place if promptly report- 
ed and corrected. A very bright Christian young 
lady said to me a few days ago concerning this mat- 
ter,’ Why, Mr. Root, I never report mistakes or er- 
rors of my fellow-clerks. I should get them into a 
great deal of trouble if I did so.’’ Of course, no one 
would recommend making a fuss about trifles. But 
where a loss of property is involved, and the culprit 
seems disinclined to own up and make up any loss, it 
is unquestionably a duty, even though it be an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant one, to report irregularities. 
Where the blunder is going to put money into our 
own pockets if we keep still, it seems to me such 
Practice is a pretty big stepping-stone to downright 
fraud and graft. 
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Just one more incident before closing this 
Home Paper. At the Minnesota State Fair I 
met a Mr. Radcliffe. I regret I can not give 
his full name and address. While we sat 
down on a bench in the shade, Mr. R. told 
the following, as nearly as I can remember: 

About thirty years ago he was keeping 
bees in California, and he wanted one of the 
best imported Italian queens. He sent $7.50 
for a select tested imported queen, which 
came in good order; but as she failed to do 
well, examination with a magnifier showed 
a parasitic insect clinging to her body. With 
the help of his wife and a needle the insect 
was removed, but she was soon missing. 
Nobody knows whether this insect came with 
her from Italy, or came from his own hive. 
As we guarantee only safe arrival he decided 
it was his loss, and ordered a second one at 
a lower price, $4.50. He says, however, 
that when I received the $4.50 and statement 
as above, I insisted on bearing half the loss 
and sending another $7.50 queen. In some 
way there remained $1.50 to his credit, which 
he told me to keep, as he was quite satisfied. 
The next January he received a postal card, 
partly printed, reading something as fol- 
lows: 


‘*Friend Radcliffe. We find on our books 
a credit to you of $1.50. Shall we remit this, 
or do you wish it still to stand to your cred- 
it?”’ 


He said he showed it to his wife, and 


laughed about it, and let the matter drop; 


but each year came a credit-card like the 
above, until he told us to apply it to GLEAN- 
INGS, and then said to his wife that he would 
take GLEANINGS the rest of his life, just to 
encourage a man who took as much pains to 
hunt up a man and notify him of a credit as 
he did to hunt up a man and collect a debt. 
Said I: ‘‘Mr. Radcliffe, are you a professing 
Christian?”’ 

‘‘T am, Bro. Root.”’ 

‘*Well, then, Bro. R., you know I did this, 
not to recommend our firm, but to exalt and 
hold up the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘‘T know it, Mr. Root, I know it; and that 
is why I love you and your teachings.” 

Dear friend, this little incident resulted in 
getting a subscriber who has stood ‘by us 
for thirty years. It was a profitable invest- 
ment from a money point of view. You may 
lose a little money for the time being in do- 
ing right in God’s sight; but in the end it 
will be ‘‘treasure laid up in heaven, where 
moth and rust doth not corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.’’ 

Once more: Peter once said to the Mas- 
ter, ‘‘We have left all and followed thee.” 
Peter implied, although he did not say so, 
‘*What shall we have as a reward for re- 
linquishing all these things that the world 
is clamoring for’’’ Jesus told him that 
he and every one else who make a sacrifice 
for Christ’s sake should receive ‘‘now in 
this time,’’ meaning in this present life, 
houses, brethren, sisters, lands, etc., a 
hundred fold, ‘‘and in the world to come, 
eternal life.”’ 
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‘*‘If Goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ 
Established 1889 


Bee-Keepers Supplies 


Distributor of Root’s Goods from the best shipping- 
point in the Country. My prices are at all times iden- 
tical with those of The A. I. Root Company, and I 
can save you money by way of transportation charges. 


Special Notice! 


During this month (October) lam offering a special discount 
of six (6) per cent for cash orders for Bee-supplies for next 
season's use. After November ist the discount will be 5 per cent. 























New Metal-spaced | ili ‘ Headquarters for the 
Hoffman Frames | J Danzenbaker 
are Here in Stock wer ge | Hive 
































Dovetailed Hives, Section Honey-boxes, 
Weed-process Comb Foundation, 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee-smoKkers, 
Bee-veils, Pouder Honey-jars, and, 
in fact, Every Thing used by Bee-Keepers. 


BEESWAX WANTED! 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight. Always be 
sure to attach name to package. 

If you wish to secure finest grades of Honey with which to supply your neigh- 
bors, write for my market Quotations of the Indianapolis honey market, free. 


PPP PIPPI LF” 


Catalog Free 


Walter S$. Pouder 


513-5 Massachusetts Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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At St. Louis 


A complete line of Root’s Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Unexcelled 
seen facilities for aie 
the Middle West. ... 





ADDRESS 


BlanKke @ Hauk 
Supply Co. 


202-204 Market Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ALSO MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
Dairymen’s 
and Poultrymen’s 
Supplies 


Low freight. 
Factory prices. 


Prompt shipments. 
Write for catalog. 





Send Us Your Order 





6 ex Discount 
During October! 


In order to liven up business 
during the dull months we 
will give six per cent off all 
supplies, in the catalog, whole- 
sale or retail, during Octo- 
ber for goods for next year. 


Jobbers for 
Pennsylvania 


—— for 


ROOT’S GOODS 


Now’s the time to, save money 
on goods for next season. 
Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


Central 


—— 


F rank W. Prothero 


Dubois, : : : Pennsylvania 





























Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 








We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 

You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
hee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 

BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 








The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








DO YOU KNOW 


That the sale of Dittmer’s 
Foundation has increased so 
much that we were forced 
to double our melting ca- 
pacity in order to fill 
orders promptly ? 


There is a Reason for This 


It is because Dittmer’s Foun- 

dation is tough, clear, and 

transparent, and has the nat- 
ural color of beeswax. 


COPPA 


AGENTS FOR DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


W. D. Soper Jackson, Mich. 
Bee and Honey Co Beeville, Texas 
E. H. Taylor..Welwyn Sta., Herts, Eng. 
E. Grainger & Co....Toronto, Ont,, Can. 


PPPII 


Our warehouse is well 
stocked with all kinds of bee- 
keepers’ supplies. ‘ 

- Beeswax always wanted. 


Gus Dittmer, Augusta, Wis. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


We manufacture every thing needed in the apiary, and carry a large stock and great variety. We 
assure you the best goods at LOWEST PRICES, and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make 
prompt shipment over fifteen different roais, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time 
and worry in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the Alternating, Massie, Langstroth, and 
the Dovetail hive. 

Our prices are very reasonable; and, to convince you of such, we will mail you our free illustrated and 
descriptive catalog and price list upon request. We want every bee-keeper to have ourcatalog. SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS now. Write to-day. Address 


HKretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. Shugart-Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Nebr. T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kansas. 























Michigan Distributors 


G. B. Lewis ta Beeware, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 


With an enormous stock, and the best shipping-pcint in Mich- 
igan, we are in a position to give you the very best -ervice. 


ADVANCED BEE-VEIL. Cord arrangement, absolutely bee- 
proot, best on earth. Made of im mp ted PAID —_ ve.ling. Cotton, 


with silk face. 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sirs:—Your advanced bee-veil just arrived, and is, as adver- 
tised the best on the market. Find enclosure for ten more veils 
Platteville, Wis., April 14, 1906. N. E. FRANCE. 


A. G. Woodman Co., 
Beeswax Wanted. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We Manufacture 


the finest, whitest, no-drip basswood SHIPPING-CASE on the market to-day. 

Covers and bottoms are of ONE PIECE. Everything is POLISHED on bork 
sides, and a better case can not be had at any price. We can furnish them in 
single or carload lots to fit any number or style of section. Large quantities 
of all the standard sizes on hand. . . As a special offer we will sell you 25 
cases to hold 24 sections, complete with NAILS, PAPER, and GLASS at $4.00. 
Write for prices on larger quantities. Furnish corrugated paper if desired. 
We can furnish vou with any thing you need in the apiary Our catalog is 
free. . . PROMPT SH PMENT en SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Minnesota Bee-supply Company 


Nicollet anemia No. 20, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








BEE-SUPPLIES 


LEWIS COODS AT FACTORY PRICES 


Best of everything the bee-keeper needs. Large and complete stock. SEVEN PER 
CENT DISCOUNT. Prompt service. Catalog free. Get our prices before ordering. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO., 1004 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Established 1881 





Geo. E. Hilton, 








YES! 


THIS IS THE MAN 


WHO HAS HANDLED ROOT’S GOODS ALL THESE YEARS 


and is now selling at wholesale and retail at Root’s catalog prices. 
He has carloads of the finest sections, of all kinds and sizes; the 
Danzenbaker hive, the best single-walled comb-honey hive in use; 
all kinds of single-walled hives shown in catalog, and supers that 
match; the Hilton double-walled hive, of which more are used in 
Michigan than any other. It has stood the test for thirty years. 
We can’t name them all, but send for his 36-page illustrated catalog, 
and that will tell it all and give prices. Cash or goods in exchange 
for beeswax at all times of the year. wv ww w w 


Same Place 1906 





Fremont, Mich. 























BINGHAM 


Pretty Recognition 


# Original A lady to whom I sent a Smoke Engine to order per mail sent 


CLEAN 
Bee Smokers 


this delicate recognition, “‘I am pleased,” and signed her name. 

We have made hundreds of thousands of smokers in the last twenty- 
eight years. They always please and last; don’t spit fire; don’t go out; 
don’t daub themselves all over. We are the most extensive exclusively 
bee-smoker makers in the world. 








T. F. Bingham 


Farwell, Mich. 








Pat’d 1878, °82, °92 & 19038 





Chico, California, October 28th, 1905. 


Dear Mr. Bingham:-— Enclosed find money-order for a honey-knife 


and smoker. I can’t do business without a Bingham Smoke Engine. 


J. M. RANKIN. 
































Third 


Photo Contest 


We want bright interesting photos to illus- 
trate GLEANINGS. Send in those you think 
suitable, and you will stand a chance of one of 
the prizes below. 


SSS PRBES 


Class A.—Photos of general interest, exclud- 
ing swarms and apiaries. Prizes: First, $5.00; 
second, $3.00; third. $2.00; fourth, A B C, cloth. 

Class B.—Photo of swarms. Prizes: First, 
$3.00; second, $2.00; third, A B C of Bee Culture; 
fourth, GLEANINGS one year. 

Class C.—Photo of apiary. Prizes: First, $3.00; 
second, $2.00; third, A B C of Bee Culture. 

Special.—Photos that do not win prizes but 
which we can use will be awarded a prize of 
$1.00 each. 


CONDITIONS 


Contest closes November Ist. 

All photo hs should be marked “ For Con- 
tent,” andl Save name and address attached. 
Prize-winning photos become our property. No 
photo returned unless stamps are sent. We 
prefer unmounted prints toned to a light-red- 
dish color on solio paper. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Photo-contest Department 


Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 











Swarthmore Books! 


BABY NUCLEI (2d ed.)—The second edition of 
this popular treatise is off the press. This book 
thoroughly covers the field of small mating 
under management. The experience of twenty 
years in mating young queens in baby nuclei is 
given. A delightful little book—good printing, 
enjoyable reading, and easy understanding. 
Price 25 cts. postpaid. 

SIMPLIFIED QUEEN-REARING.—A revised 
edition of this book just out. It tells the honey- 
producer how to rear queens by the very sim 
plest method ever published. queens for 
little money and little trouble, in just an effec- 
tive and economical plan for the bee-keeper 
who works for profit. Price 25 cts. postpaid. 

INCREASE.—Don’t depend entirely upon swarm- 
ing for your increase. It’s too slow and uncer- 
tain. Swarthmore tells of a way in his delight- 
ful little book entitled ‘Increase ’’—a natural 
way, simple and safe, no labor, little trouble. 
Colonies formed on this plan will work like 
prime swarms, and store a surplus. Price 25 
cts. a copy postpaid. 

CELL-GETTING,—The plan that has revolution- 
ized queen-rearing throughout the world. The 
entire process is fully explained and illustrated 
w photos from actual life. Price, postpaid, 

cts. 

SWARTHMORE QUEEN-REARING TOOLS.— 
Complete outfits or separate parts. Write for 
price list. 








FOR SALE BY 


The A. I. Root Company 


ALL BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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Banking by Mail |/{JosePH HORNE CO. 


4: per: cent: Interest Pittsburgh, Penn. 


EARLY every man has a 
little money that he would 
like to have safely invest- FI * C F | M 
ed outside of his business, but astic otton elt attresses 
in such a way that it would 
give him no worry, would be - . oe pe ee 

= > eat . . > ‘he mattress which is bes ought of to-day is 
readily available should : he the Elastic Felt Mattress. There has been con- 
need it, and at the Same time siderable mystery thrown about the manufacture 
2arn a fair rate of interest. . of this mattress on the part of certain manufac- 
turers. We will be frank and tell you that a felt 
Deposits of $1.00 and upward are ac- mattress is simply one in which the cotton is felted 
cepted by mail or in person. and inter- in by layers instead of being put in promiscuously. 

est allowed at the rate of 4 per cent, bia ir en 

compounded every six months. Our Elastic Cotton Felt Mattresses 

are the equal of any on the market 

to-day, and they are all sold for 

popular prices. All weigh 45 lbs. 











Our booklet describes our meth- 

ods and management, and ex- 

plains the advantage of our 

simple banking-by-mail svstem. Of course we guarantee the mattresses we sell, 

Write for the booklet to-dav. and pay the freight on any of the following to 
. any point east of the Mississippi River. 


J. H. Co ’s Special Elastic Felt Mattress $15 90 


## SAVINGS ex ») 3 Yo} an “St. Regis’ Electric Felt Mattress : 1400 
, =9-V Ni ole) Vi_)-4. ba “Ritz’’ Elastic Felt Mattress : : : 12.00 


“ Savoy” Elastic Felt Mattress : : : 8.50 
MEDINA, OHIO 
We have an excellent cotton mattress—not a 


A. T. SPITZER, Pres A, I. Root, Vice-pres. felted mattress, but a thoroughly yvood article 


Assets over One-half Million 





























louble-bed size, for which we ask only $6.75. 








E. B. SPITZER, Cashier. filled with the best grade of picked cotton, ~ 
( 








Mace we ) Fruit Growers 


Pi 100 diff- en than 
. cetylene or | 
ee Electricity. No} and Farmers. 


a 3 —€m 
Light at Sauer al : oe — Thousands of the best_fruit-growers and farmers 
2c per week. Agents Wanted on ply at agra —_ Grower peceues 
Everywhere | they find it the mos elpful fruit paper published. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 306 E. 5th 8t., Canton, 0. | Contains 24 to 40 pages of valuable fruit and farming 
information every month. 50ca year. Send 10c and 
10 names of fruit growers and get it six months on 
trial. Sample free. 
The Southern Fruit Grower, Box 1, Chattanooga, Tenn 








SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


Ce } BY USING THE paneer a 
Po Price f, Price from : : 
° Rochester Radiator ‘ge spr | Ber csen cut peptinoss ag becemloars 


oh s 2 ° which merit deserve-. We still offer 
at Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 : everything of the best for Orchard. 
SP ° Guaranteed to do all we claim ||—————_—_ , Vineyard,Lawn,Park, Street,Garden 
ee or money refunded. For hard or # and Greenhouse. Catalogue No 

tag) Write for booklet on heating homes.|| goft coal, > - 1 free to purchasers of Frui'* 
weader ’ d : and Ornamental! Trees. No. 

= fas. free to buyers of Holland and 
——- other Bulbs, Hardy Plan's 

and Vines, Roses, Ferns, Araucarias, 
: Palms and Greenhouse Goods in 
general. Try us. Will give you a 

square deal and guarantee satisf»ction. Correspond- 

ence solicited. 63 years; 44 greenhouses; 1200 acrea. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
s Box 275, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Save time, horses, work 


and money by using an .W i7 & Se) Se ee ee eee eee Cee 


Electric Handy Wagon) 


Low wheels, broad tires, No ne | 45 450008 
living man can build a better. if ij 
Book on “Wheel Sense” free. / 


200 t a truct 
Electric Whee! Co. Bx95, Quincy, II! pope poy a Small cusuete tented fe ; 
Wc. Desc, price lis' Stree LEWIS ROESCH, Fredouia, *. * 
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IT’S re TO on 


There’s no firing-up—no waiting for steam with a Lion Gasoline 
Engine. It is always ready to operate, Easily started—no en- 
gineer necessary—a boy can operate it. Can be used with perfect 
safety in any building and is very economical in the use of fuel. 
If you want a reliable, practical, durable and powerful power pro- 
ducer get 


Shi Lion HYIME 


It is not an experiment but an engine that has made good wherever 
used. On the farm it proves especially valuable for operating feed 
grinders, wood saws, cream separators, corn shellers, pump, etc. It 
furnishes ideal power for operating machinery used in mills, shops, 
printing offices, private electric-light plants and water-works. Speed 
can be changed from 100 to 600 revolutions per minute while engine 
is running—a very desirable feature. 

We sell direct from factory to buyer, 
thus saving you all middlemen’s profit. Lion 
engines are so simple and practical in construc- 
tion that with the explicit directions which 
we send with each engine, it is unnecessary: to 
have an expert come to your place to set it up 
and start itfor you. Get a Lion engine and 
increase your profits with much less labor and 
time devoted to the work. Write now forcat- 
alog giving full information and illustrations 
of the Lion engine. It is free if you mention / 
this paper when you write. é 


Lyons Engine Gompany 
LYONS, MICHIGAN 
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HONEY 


-J 


A neat package is a great help to the sale of your extracted honey. 
Some retail trade 
We can supply you with 


A glass jar is the favorite for many markets. 
demands one style and some another. 


what you want. : 








Simplex Honey-jars 


This is a new jar with glass screw- toy 
and rubber gasket fitted to the taper 
screw on jar, which seals absolutely air- 
tight. We consider it the handsomest 
jar we sell for one pound of honey. 
Your honey in thesé jars is sure to 
attract attention and have a ready sale 
in any grocery. 

We are now prepared to offer Simplex 
jars in partitioned cases of two dozen 
each, ready to reship, when filled, at 
$1.00 per case; ten-case lots or over, at 
95 cts.: fifty-case lots at 90 cts. We 
can ship either from Medina, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and, after 
Sept. 1, from Mechanic Falls, Me. 


No. 25 Jars 


This is our standard jar—holding one 
pound of honey. We have sold this jar 
for years, and in larger quantities than 
any other honey-package we ever han- 
dled. opal cap with rubber ring 
and tin screwrim. Put up in re ship- 
ping-cases of two dozen. Prices same 
as Simplex jars quoted above. 


Tip-top Honey-jars 


This is a new-style jar sealed with 
arubber ring under rim of a glass top 
held securely with spring-top fastener. 
This fastener is applied to a great vari- 
ety of bottles and jars used for different 
purposes. We have selected two styles 
among them all as being most suitable 
for honey. The one and two pound 
square jars may be had with spring top 
fastening instead of cork at 75c per 
gross extra. We furnish in two sizes. 
Half-pound, 45c per dozen; gross, $4.50 
One-pound, 50c per dozen: gross, $5. 00. 


TIP-TOP JAR 


Tumblers 


There seems to be an increasing de- 
mand for a cheap tumbler to put upa 
half-pound of honey to retail at 10 cts. 
We have secured a stock of such tum- 
blers at a price which enables us to offer 
them at $400 per barrel of 24 dozen. 
This is less than 1% cts. apiece. For 
less than barrel lots we can not repack 
them for less than 25 cts. a dozen; or we 
will put them up 4 dozen to the case 
with partitions ready to reship when 
filled, at $1 00 a case; 10-case lots at 95c. 


Mason Fruitejars 


These are very largely used for can- 
ning fruit, and are often used for honey 
as well. As we buy them by the carload, 
we can make the following prices at 
Medina, all put up complete with porce- 
lain-lined caps and rubbers, in cases of 
one dozen: 


SIZE | Doz. '6 doz | 12 doz. 


$3 00 . 4 
3 10 
¥4-gallon 410 


Triumph wrench for Mason caps, 15e 
each; by mail, 25 cts. 
l’s waxed rings, better than rub- 
bers, 5c dozen; postage 3c. 











Sample Mailing-blocks 


Price each, 6c; by mail, 8c. 

These are small wide-mouthed glass 
bottles, which hold % oz.. with cork, 
put up in a mailing-block. with top 
which screws on and is easily removed. 


Honey-labels 


We print them in large and small lots; 
over fifty styles. Write for sample- 
book and prices. 


Prompt Shipment 


All of our branches and agents are 
well supplied. Write the one nearest 
you. 








The A. I. Root Company, Medina, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


44 Vesey St., New York City - 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1635 Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
144 East Erie St., Chicago Mechanic Falls, Me. 1024 Miss. St., St. Paul, Minn. 
, 1100 Maryland Avenue, S. W., Washington, D. C. 
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BEE-KEEPERS OF 
NORTHERN NEW YORK 


Buy your shipping-cases, etc., of 
A. H. Reeves, Perch River, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


and save freight charges, and time. 
A complete stock on hand ready for 
shipment. Comb honey wanted in 
no-drip cases; also beeswax. 


A Good Thing for Gleanings 


Along with a lot of “ trash’ (which each reader can 
“eut out” for himself) most of the current magazines 
have so much “ good stuff*’ in them that it seems a 





pity all of it should go quickly into the rubbish heap 
—if there were only some convenient economical way 
of preserving the part one cares for. 

There is @ way, and GLEANINGS has found it, and 
with pleasure shares the knowledge of its discovery 
with its readers. 

It is well named the ‘‘ Perfect Pamphlet Preserv- 
er.” On the shelf it looks just like a book. Holds 
one number or a volume. Its methods of use are as 
simple as tying a shoe. 

We are so pleased with the article that we have had 
alot of them made with title stamp, in very attract- 
ive form, and will be glad to supply the ** Preserver”’ 
to readers who want it, at about the actual cost of 
the manufacture—25 cts., by mail 7 cts. additional. 


Ghe A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


LAWK FENCE 


Catalogue 
to Cemeo 
Address 


COILED SPRING FENCE €0, 
Box 448 Winchester, Ind, 
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Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 
them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 
by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 
Bees and queens furnished in season. 


J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. E. AGENCY 














HONEY-JARS 


No. 25, with burnished cap, heavy clear 
glass, per gross, $5.00; 3 gross, $13.50. 

11-ounce nickel-cap jar, gross, $4.00; 
3 gross, $11.00. 

1-lb. square jar with cork, gross, $5.00. 

Heavy cartons, $5.50 per M. 

Italian queens, 75c. Catalog free. 


I. J. Stringham 
105 Park Place, N. Y. City 


Apiaries at Glen Cove, L. I. 


























Something New 
in Honey-jars... 


Cook’s Square Jar combines a new fea- 
ture that improves the package and 


reduces the cost, and is the best and 
cheapest one-pound glass package made. 
Send for circular and full catalog of 
hives, bees, and useful implements. 


J. H. M. COOK, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 


The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and 
only Reliable goods sold. 10 cents brings 
sample jar by mail. - - “4 





6 Sc for 25 NAMES—for names and P. O. of 25 farm- 

ers and 15c (stamps taken) we will send for 2 
years the Farmer's Call regular subscription price, 
40c a year. F.C. is a weekly, 25 years old; 1300 pages 
a year; sample free. Farmer’s Call, Quincy, Il. 











Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 





Fire Sale Bee and Poultry Supp 


Come or send, and save 25 to 50 per cent on slightly damaged goods. @NEW LEWIS 1PP at factory 
Prices by return freight. Golden Italian or Red-clover queens by return mail. Untested, 
untested, $1.00; tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.25. 


Six per cemt Discount for October Orders 


H. M. Arnd, Propr. YorK Honey @ Bee Su 





lies 


75c; select 
Full colonies in up-to-date hives, and nuclei. 


Ply Co. (Not Inc.) 
ie > ha Ills 





191 and 193 Superior 
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QUEENS 


By Return Mail at the Following | 
Prices for the Balance of this Sea- | 
son. Golden or Leather: colored | 


Italian. . . he Season will soon 
Close, so Hurry in Your Orders. . 
Grade of Queens l | 12 
elect GUCOHS. ....c0cccceses | $7 00 
Tested Queens,....-----se.cee- | 5 | 9 00 
Select Tested Queens........ 15 00 

Breeders ... 
Straight Five-band Breed 








Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 
of all queens. Any queen not satisfactory 
may be returned any time inside of sixty 
days and another will be sent gratis. 


Address all Orders to 


Quirin-the-Queen- Breeder, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


When a Thing Needs Doing 


NOW is the time to do it. How about those worthless 
queens? Will you tolerate them for another season, 





when the best of stock can be obtained so readily? | 


Laws’ bees and queens are bringing the best of reports. 
I could fill many pages of testimonials, but give you 
only one. Mr. T. P. Robinson, of Bartlett. Texas. says: 

“Dear Sir.—The car of bees shipped June 20th are 
now s]l safely landed, and I have overhauled the entire 


fot. The bees are from 25 to 40 per cent better than | 
contract, and you ought to hear my wife’s exclamations | 
of delight at seeing those fine yellow bees so quietly | 


nestle between the combs at the very approach of 
smoke. I can certainly recommend you. . .” 

Leather and Golden Italians, Holy Lands, and Carnio- 
lands—single queen, $1.00; six for $5.00. Quantity lots, 
prices on application. 

1 also manufacture the Hoffman frames, both new 
and old style, at $16 00 per M; single-story eight. frame 
hive complete, 75c; 14-story for extractor, $1.00. Price 
list on application. 


W.H. Laws, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Fine, Young, Prolific 

Three and Five Band 

ITALIAN QUEENS 

by return mail; untested only 45c, 
or $5.00 a dozen; tested, 65c. 


J.S. FAJEN, Alma, Mo. 
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Same Old Place 


is where you get the best of queens; untested, 

$1.00; $4.25 per 6; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50; best 

breeders, $5. Absolute satisfaction and safe arriva] 

guaranteed. Carniolans, Cyprians, Holy-Lands, Ital. 
ame. The JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 

Box 18, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex 


MOORE'S - STRAIN - OF - ITALIANS 


as Red-clover Workers. 


Wm. S. Slocum, Newport, R. I., writes: ‘‘ My friend 
W. O. Sweet, West Mansfield, Mass., asked me about 
two years ago where he could get good queens, andI 
referred him to you. To-day he called on me and 
said he noticed the colonies with your queens were 
storing much faster than others. He went immedi- 
ately to his red-clover field, and saw bees working 
there freely.” 


Untested queens. 75c each; six, $4 00; dozen, $7 50. 

Select untested, $1.00 «ach: six. $5.00; dozen, $9.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Descrip- 
tive circular free. 

I am now filling orders by return mail, and shall prob- 
ably be able to do so until the close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 





. s 

a ' 

Yellow from Tip to Tip!!! 
My Adel bees and queens are very handsome. 
Every queen a breeder. and guaranteed to pro- 
duce Golden queens and beautiful bees; non- 
swarmers, very gentle. and hustlers for honey. 
Single queen, $1.00; three queens, $2.50; six, 
$4.50, or $8.00 per dozen. Large select breeding 
queen, $2.00 each. Every thing guaranteed. 


H. ALLEY, - - Wenham, Mass. 








Italian Queens 


of - the - Purest - Strains 
I offer this race of queens, bred from 
select red-clover and five-banded 
breeders, at the following prices: 
Untested, 75c: select untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50. I 
will guarantee safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction. ; . P . ; 5 


H. M. PARKER, Jr. 


James Island, South Carolina 





CARNIOLANS our SPECIALTY 


E HAVE been breeding this wonderful race of 
bees for over twenty years, and during all this 
time we have been making very careful selec- 
tions, and we now claim to have one of the best 

and purest races of Carniolan bees in this country. 

They are very gentle, hardy, and prolific; the best of 
workers; they come out of winter quarters healthier 
and stronger in bees; they build up very rapidly in the 
spring, are great comb-builders, and their sealed combs 
are of snowy whiteness. 

Also Breeders of Golden and 
Leather Italians 

No foul brood or other bee-diseases here. Bees and 
queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition at your 
postoffice in the United States or Canada. Descriptive 
price list free. 

PRICES.—Untested queen, 75c; six, $3.90; doz., $7.00. 
Tested, $1.25. Best breeding, $2.50. Best imported, 


F. A. LocKhart @ Co., 


$4.00. One L.-frame nucleus, 75c; two-L.-frame nucle- 
us, $1.50; three-L.-frame nucleus, $2.00. Add price of 
queen wanted to nucleus. Special prices quoted on 
large orders to dealers. 


Banater Bees from Hungary 


This wonderful new race of bees takes the lead over 
all other races, all points considered, that we have seen. 
The three colonies we are testing are strong in bees; do 
not offer to swarm; are great honey-gatherers; build 
snowy-white combs, and are very gentle; in fact, no 
smoke is needed to handle them. They resemble the 
Carniolans in color, though somewhat darker. We have 
never seen a race of with so many desirable qual- 
ities. We shali breed a limited number of queens for 
sale, and have started a queen-rearing apiary five miles 
from other bees, and expect to have laying bees ready 
to mail by July 15. Price $5.00 each. Pure mating and 
safe arrival guaranteed. 


Lake George, New York 
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Orders Filled Promptly 


by Return Mail 


Queens from our fine strain ain of three-band Italians will 

not disappoint you. Bees are gentle. and the best of 

honey-gatherers. Queens are “_4 and prolific, and 

every one guaranteed. Untested, 50c; $6.00 per dozen. 
Tested, $1.00. 


. W. K. SHAW @ CO. 


Loreauville, Iberia Par., Louisiana 





Untested Queens! 
Golden Italian 


75 ets. each; six for $4.00; an extra 
fine one for $1.00. Warranted pure 
ly mated and good queens. . . . 


J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 





IMPROVED 
Red - clover Italians 


for honey-gathering, hardiness, and non- 
swarming can not be surpassed. I breed for 
business the bees that will fill your hives with 
honey. Untested queens, 50 cents each. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction always guaranteed. 


H.C. Clemons, - Boyd, Hy. 





During October I will sell warranted 
purely mated Italian queens at 50 
cts. each; selected warranted, 75 cts. 
each. If these are not the equal of anything you can 
buy in the country for honey-gathering you can have 
your money back. Satisfaction guaranteed. Queens 
by return mail. H, ROBEY, Worthington, W. Va. 


Queens! 





ITALIAN : QUEENS! 


lam offering choice queens of the Italian race at 75 
cts.each. Golden or leather-colored daughters of an 
imported mother, Make your choice. _Write to-day. 


Robt. B. McCain, Rt. 3, YorKville, 111. 





MOORE’S LONG-TONGUES and GOLDENS 


Select untested queens, 75c; six. $4.00; twelve, 
$7.59. Tested, $1.25; six, $600. Twelve, $11.00. 
Best breeders, $2.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


W. H. vaneaied - - ee Calif. 


Ridudinee oul Italian Queens! 


Average untested, 65¢c; two 

for $1.00. Select untested, 75c. 

. Fine tested queens, $1.00 each. 

Four-frame nuclei. fine queen, 

. in painted hive, $3.75. Remem- 

ber we guarantee our queens 

to work red clover as well as 

white clover. Get my circular. 

Queens sent in rotation; 50 and 100 at special prices. 


G.Routzahn, Route 3, Biglerville, Penn. 
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BEES and QUEENS 


BY RETURN MAIL. 
The Three-banded 


Long-tongued Strain 


of Italians. 


We are breeding exclusively the above strain of 

, as from years of experience we consider 

them the best all-round bees thatcan be had. We 

have been making, from time to time, very careful 
selections for the following 


Superior Qualities. 
Honey-gathering, size of bees, non-swarming, 
docility, uniform markings. 


Our selection of bees awarded diploma at the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION for being the 
best bees there. And we guarantee them the 
equal of any bees anywhere at any price 

Quality Our Motto. 
1800 colonies to select from. 


Untested queens 


8.00 
Select untested queens Ly 


Breeding queens, $3.00 to $5. 00. 
Yours for best service, 


The Victor-Knolle Apiary Co., 


Hondo, Texas. 























Better than an Island 


This place is just as good as an island for breeding 
queens, for there are no other bees within five 
miles, and so pure mating is guaranteed. It is better 
than an island when you order queens, for the fastest 
trains stop here, and hence queens are not away from 
the colony long enough to impair their usefulness. 
Safe introduction is guaranteed if you follow my spe- 
cial directions. The best bees known are 
the Banat Caucasians. The gentlest bees known are 
the Caucasians. The nicest bees known are the Gold- 
en Italians. Banat Caucasian queen, $3.00; Caucasian 
queen, $1.50; Golden Italian queen, 75 cts. 


Dele Collins, Ph. D., Emporium, Pa. 





Superior Queens!!1!! 


Before Junel5— -—After June 15— 

italian and Carniolan 
75c; $8.00 per doz. 
$1.00; 11.00 per doz. 
1.25; 12.00 per doz. 


60c; $6.50 per doz. 
75e; 8 00 per doz. 


Select Tested... 1.00; 11.00 per doz. 


Caucasian 

75¢c; $8.00 per doz. 
Tested 1.50; 16.00 per doz. 100: 11.00 per doz. 
Select Tested... 2.00; 20.00 per doz. 1.25; 12.00 per doz. 


Write me a postal card for my circular. ys 
Chas. Koeppen, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


$1. ay $11.00 per doz. 











Dvonrers from my famous $100.00 ean 
breeder, also Golden Italians, 50c; tested, $1.00. 
. A. Ross, 1709 Up. Second St., Evansville, Ind. 





Queens from 50 Cents Up! 
Bred from Root’s Imported Italians. 
Write for prices, stating wants. 

Cc. M. Church, Arnold, Pa. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


bred from best of honey-gatherers, either three or 

five banded or Golden races. Untesrted, 65c each, 3 

for $2.00, 6 for $3 75, 12 for 7.25; tested, $1.00 each, 6 

for $5.00, 12 for $9.00; select tested, $1.50 each; 
breeders, each. 

J. W. Taylor, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 15 cts. per line 
Advertisements intended for this department should not 
exceed five lines, and you must say you want your advertise- 
ment in this department or we will not be responsible for 
errors. You can have the notice as many lines as you like, 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rate. This department is intended only for bona-fide 
exchanges. Exchangef for cash or for price lists, or notices 
offering property for sale will be charged our regular rates 
of 20 cts. per line, and they will be put in other depart- 
ments. Wecan not be responsible for dissatisfaction aris- 


ing from these “ swaps.” 








ANTED.—To buy in California, 
200 stands of bees. Must be cheap. Give all 
particuls urs in first letter. AMOS FEELEY, Piru, Cal. 
WANTED.—Bee supplies in exchange for 300 colo- 
nies bees. Ad.elsewhere. Manufacturers write 

if interested. LEO F. HANEGAN, Glenwood, Wis. 


WANTED.—Photos for our third contest. For par- 
ticulars see ad. on page 1203. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


W: ANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED.—To exchange a town lot in Clairton, 
Allegheny Co., Pa., for farm land near Youngs- 
town or Warren. Box 21, Ww ilson, Pa. 


apiary of about 














WAN TED. —Auctioneer to sell stock of bee supplies 
at San Antonio, Texas, during coming national 


convention. W. H. PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 





WANTED.—To correspond with parties located in 
_ mild climate needing reliable man to assist in 
apiary. Gro. M. FARWELL, Temple, N. H. 


WANTED. —Cuban bee-keepers, a practical bee- 
keeper of twenty years’ experience with 500 col- 
onies in four apiaries will be in Havana, Cuba, Nov. 
12, 1906. Any one in need of an active working apia- 
rist, write me your propositions and I will try to call 
on you. Lock 24, Hazelton, Iowa. U.S. A. 





BEE CULTURE. OctaA 
For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip. 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1906 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 
(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va, 





For SALE. — Seeds of honey-plants — seven-heag 
turnips. motherwort, catnip at 5c a package, postpaid 
still a few sections at reduced price; 24-lb. shipping. 
cases, complete, 14c. H. 5. Duby, ‘St. Anne, Ills, 

For SALE.—Will sell my valuable ten acres of 
fruit and truck farm for one-half what it is reall 
worth. One mile to center of good town of 7000: best 
market known for fruit, truck, and honey. W rit 
for price and descr a Great bargain here. 

. B. DOUGLAS, Mena, Arkansas, 

For SALE.—Forty-acre ranch, fen ced but unim- 
proved except small frame house; fine spring near 
house; good soil, no alkali, fine alfalfa and fruit land 
Also for sale, 100 or more colonies bees. Locatior 
very good for alfalfa and sweet-clover honey. Good 
reason for selling. R. S. BECKTELL, 

Grand Valley, Garfield Co., Colo. 











FoR SALE.—New power emery-wheel shaft; best 
grade, heavy, strong build; has chuck for drilling: 
attached and automatic stop feed: especially designed 
for queen-cage making; will take a circular saw a 
one end and drills at other, or may be used for grind- 
ing and brushing. Cost $18.00, will sell for $10.00. 

E. L. PRATT, Swarthmore, Pa. 








Bees and Queens. 








For SALE.—400 colonies pure Italian bees in lots to 
suit. Write for prices. ¥ GRAY, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
For SALE.—Queens. I breed a superior strain of 
fine golden-all-over Italians. Untested, 75c; tested 
51.00. T. L. MCMURRAY, Ravenswood. W. Va. 








FoR SALE.—Ten colonies Italian bees in new Root 
eight and ten frame Dov’d or Danz. hives; strong colo- 
nies in perfect condition. MRs. W.S. WINGATE. 

3013 Fremont Ave., Sou., Minneapolis, Minn. 








For Sale. 








For SALE.—Fifty colonies bees in fine condition at 
a bargain. Extractor and one set extracting combs 
Stamp for reply. 


WooD BEE-HIVE Co., Lansing, Mich. 





FOR SALE.—400 acres choice citrus fruit land. 
ALBERT GUNN, Cespedes, Camaguey Prov., Cuba. 


Or will 
Box 42, Colo, Iowa. 





FoR SALE.—80 acres good Iowa corn soil. 
rent, trade, or consider offers. 





FoR SALE.—My apiary complete in the great irrigat- 
ed alfalfa belt; no failure yet. See GLEANINGS of Dec. 
15, 1903. page 1051. C. K. C., Lovelock, Nev. 





FoR SALE.—Telephones. First-class, slightly used 
Standard phones, less than half price. 
G. A. WATT, Bellevue, Ohio. 


For SALE.—Large black and tan fox-hound; also 
runs rabbits or muskrats. Price $15.00. 
R. H. COLEGROVE, Remus, Mich. 








For SALE.--Twenty acres of choice corn, potato, 
and strawberry land; fair buildings; forty colonies of 
bees in good location. 

F. MATTHEWS, Route 6, Ithaca, Mich. 





For SALE.—160-acre farm in Phillips County, Kan. 
Well improved, well located. 5% miles from good 
market; fruit, pasture, and farm land, alfalfa. Clear 
title. Price $5000 cash. Box 344, GLEANINGS. 


For SALE.—Thirty colonies of bees and my entire 
outfit for $50.00; an A BC of Bee Culture in the bar- 
gain. Any one wishing to buy, call on 

SAMUEL WILHELM, Leetonia. Ohio. 

For SALE.—%5 colonies in good shape for winter. 
A bargain. Also spare combs and supers, hives, ex- 
tractors, ete. Must sell this fall. Write for list and 
details. W. R. ANSELL, 

274 Midway Ave., St. Paul. Minn. 








FoR SALE.—500 colonies of bees located in the best 
sweet-clover belt in the U.S. Will take $1500 for the 
outfit. Reason for wanting to sell, too much other 
business. If I donot sell shall want a good man to rub 
them next season. W.N. CANNON, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE.—Queens. To close out for the season 
I will sell fine bright Italian queens at 45 cts. each or 
six for $2.50; also 50 colonies of fine Italian bees in 
eight- frame Dovetailed hives. Ask for prices. 

W. J. FOREHAND, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Blacks and Hybrids. 














For SALE.—New 650-volt %-h.p. motor; just the 
thing for small power using electric-line current. 
Also Goodell foot-pow v — 

A. WATT, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE.—An out-apiary of about fifty colonies 
of Italian bees in large non-swarming hives cheap. I 
never saw bees swarming from these hives in the 
last twenty years, not even in the production of comb 
honey. G. H. ADAMS, 

Mill St., Bellevue Sta., Schenectady, N. Y. 





eF oR SALE.—Good prolific mismated Italian queens 
at 25 cts. each. W. F. STUART, Ottawa, Kan. 








Poultry Offers. 








For SALE.—Choice poultry. Ten leading varieties 
for the farmer or the fancier. Circulars free. 
H: DuFF, Larned, Kan. 
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Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








BATTERY-TESTERS FOR TESTING THE STRENGTH OF 
DRY BATTERIES. 

After my Special Notice on page 1137 was printed, a 
lot of orders came in. In fact, we were soon sold out, 
put we now have a good supply. There was some 
complaint because I did not tell how to use them, and 
no instructions came with the instruments. The ap- 
paratus is so simple I hardly thought any instruc- 
tions would be necessary. I would say, however, 
that the metal plug is to be removed from its socket. 
This plug is placed on one pole of the battery, and 
the open end of the metal tube on the other pole. If 
the battery is in good order the little coil of wire, or 
lamp, will glow like an incandescent globe. If the 
pattery is partly exhausted the coil will show only 
redhot. This testing should be done in a rather dark 
place—that is, if possible, not under the full light of 
the sun. If this little coil shows redhot at all, the 
battery is of some value. 

Caution.—Be careful about submitting this little in- 
strument to the test of several batteries combined, as 
that would probably result in burning out the coil. It 
is intended to be used on a single cell, and net on a 
battery made up of agroup of cells. Price by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


UNCOOKED FOOD, PURE WATER, ETC. 


In my recent trip out west the uncooked food was 
all right until I got dysentery, probably by being 
obliged to drink water containing alkali or other 
minerals. After that the uncooked food did not an- 
swer worth a cent. I first came down to milk toast; 
but for three or four days I left out the toast and 
lived on scalded milk and nothing else. After my di- 
gestive apparatus got so I could take solid food, a 
good old-fashioned beefsteak seemed to stand the 
racket while traveling better than almost any thing 
else. I wrote home to our folks to keep back the ar- 
ticle on page 1196, but it was too late. I want to be 
honest and fair in this matter of diet, even if it 
obliges me to change my mind and take back some 
things I have said. 

Now a word in regard to pure water to drink. Some 
of our large cities furnish distilled water at a moder- 
ate price to people who can not stand, especially 
while traveling, the drinking-water containing va- 
rious minerals. At one time in my travels I went to 
a druggist and paid 50 cts. per gallon for distilled wa- 
ter. and it was a good investment, because I got relief 
immediately. This distilled water, the druggist told 
me, was shipped in from Milwau:ee. I suppose, how- 
ever, it was not ‘“‘the drink that made Milwaukee 
famous.’’ Now, would it not bea big step in the way 
of assisting the health of the great public, especially 
the traveling public, if the United States would 
make some arrangement whereby people who have 
discovered the importance of distilled water could 
get it in any considerable town, say at a nickel a 
glass or less? It would be a very great boon indeed 
tome if I could get a drink of pure water as easily as 
Ican a glass of lemonade wherever I happen to be. 








Convention Notices. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in Atlanta, at the State Fair 
grounds, October 11 and 12. All interested are invited 
to attend. Further particulars may be had of the 
president. J. J. Wilder. Cordele, Ga. 


_The annual meeting of the Northern Illinois and 
Southern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will be 
held at the court house in Rockford, Ill., on Tuesday, 
October 16, 1906. Meeting begins at 9 A. M. and lasts 
allday. All interested in bees are invited to attend. 
Cherry Valley, Ill. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


The fifteenth fall convention of the Connecticut 
Bee-keepers’ Association will be held in the Connect- 
icut State Capitol, Hartford, room 50, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 12, 1906, beginning at 10:30 A. M. 

The Association is not only seeking to promote sci- 
entific and practical bee culture, but is aiming to ad- 
vance the interests of both producers and consumers 
of honey by spreading truths of general interest, and 
correcting false impressions concerning apiculture, 
Fruit-growers, farmers, horticulturists, and, in fact, 
all of us, are debtors to the honey-bee to an extent 
that would be amazing if there were statistics to 
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show, or if it were possible to measure. the value of 
the service of these little creatures in fertilizing the 
bloom of the plants and flowers, their work being 
always beneficial and never injurious. 


SOME OF THE TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION, 


1. Which is the better place to winter bees—on the 
summer stands or in the cellar ? 

2. How large an entrance is best for colonies win- 
tered outdoors ? 

3. What is the best way to increase in large hives ? 
in small hives ? 

4, What is the best method for uniting weak col- 
onies ? 

5, Will cutting out all queen-cells but one prevent 
after-swarming ? : 

6. When shall we requeen, and what is the best 
method of introducing new queens? What, if colony 
has been long queenless ? 

7. Is there any positive proof that any one ever 
—* a locality with bees? If so, what is the 
proof ? 

8. What hive is best for both summer and winter— 
a large, medium, or small one ? 

9. Have the blacks any good qualities lacking in 
Italians ? 

10. The relative merits of blacks and Italians. 

11, What is the best race of bees to keep for profit ’ 

12. How shall we manage colonies in order to get 
the largest amount of completed section honey? 

13. How shall we market this comb honey’ 

14. Is it more profitable to run for comb than ex- 
tracted honey in this section ? 

15. What can Connecticut bees be made to do 
toward paying off farm mortgages ? 

16. To what shall we charge the poor season—to 
bad weather or to failure of flowers to produce nectar? 

17. Sale of adulterated honey in Connecticut and 
its prevention. 

18. Advisability of joining the National Association 
in a body. 

19. What can we do to advance the Connecticut 
Bee-keepers’ Association this coming year ? 

J. ARTHUR SMITH, Sec. 

Box 38, Hartford, Conn. 


The Southwestern Ohio and Hamilton County Bee- 
keepers’ Association held its annual meeting August 
27, and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, John H. Kroger; Vice-president, H. 
Shaffer; Secretary. Henry Reddert; Treasurer, C. H. 
W. Weber. Executive Committee. John H. Som- 
mers, Wm. Shmees, Charles Weber, Frank Hemmes- 
le, John Hoffmann. 

The following ‘committee on law’’ was appointed 
by the President, to serve one year: John H. Kroger, 
Cincinnati; C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati; John Hoff- 
mann, Mt. Healthy, O.; John Sommers, Fairmount, 
O.; Henry Shaffer, Westwood, O.; J. G. Creighton. 
Harrison, O.; E. R. Root, Medina, O.; George Rost, 
Cincinnati; Frank Hemmesle. Hamilton, O., and Mr. 
Christ Bruner, Hamilton, O. 

The work of this committee will not be an easy task 
in the future, as the bills to be brought before the 
next legislature now in the process of formation, in 
the interests of the bee-keepers of this State will 
show. Mr. Gustave R. Werner, the attorney for this 
association, a very well-known jurist of this city, will 
be requested to draw up the various enactments to be 
presented to the next general assembly. 

All bee-keepers not members of this asssociation 
are kindly requested to become members thereof by 
sending their names and addresses to the Secretary, 
who in turn will send an application-blank to each. 
This society is growing fast, and we want the bee- 
keepers of the entire State. both male and female. 
The more heads, the more opinions and better conclu- 
sions. HENRY REDDERT, Sec., 

1628 Tremont St., Cincinnati, O. 








Golden Queens. 


My goldens are yellow from tiptotip. Every queen 
is worth a dollar, but I have a large number of them 
and offer them cheap. One, 65 cts.; 3 for $1.95 ; 6 for 
$3.75; 12 for $7.50. No finer or better queens can be 


had at any price. They are reared right. Have had 
35 years’ experience in rearing queens. I insure sat- 
isfaction in every particular. Try at least one of my 
all-golden queens, and see how promptly I can serve 
you. Send for circular. It’s free. 


Daniel Wurth, 1111 North Smith St., San Antonio,Texas: 
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PATENTS. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat’! Bank Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 





Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
(PAYS THE 


‘BR OWN. Freicht « 


fm HEAVIEST FENCE MADED 
AllNe. 9 Steel Wire. Well Galvanized. Weighs | 
/ more most fences. 16 to85c per rod Aue 
elivered. Weseli all kinds offence wireat 2S? 

le prices. Write for fence book show= | 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence mee 
m Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. x 





NFENCE itacc2— 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
‘ have no agents. Sell direct to user at 
ctory pty neck on 30 a fexe free triai 
We pay all fre’ reight. Os og shows * 
ote styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write toda: 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Bes 19] WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


COILED SPRING 
ze= FENCE 
x. ans > 





Closely Woven. Can not 
aust meee and every twist 8 
to all other wires and 
twists og of the fence. 
orse-hig Bull-stro Pig- 
tight. Every rod guarantees. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direci to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue telis op Wire 

. np atone <9 it is galvanized-- 
w 8 good and some is 
bad. 1 Its brimful of. fence facta. 
You should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
J Box 9] MUNCIE, INDIANA 








25c Book Free 


Conkey’s book on poultry diseases con- 
tains just the intormation = need to 


keep your flock strong and healthy—and 
that means to Get Paying Results. 
The regular price ofthis valuable book is 
25c, but we are offering it free fora limit- 
ed time to those who will send 4 cents for 
| postage and give us the names and ad- 
dresses of two other poultry raisers. Write for it today. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 315 Ottawa Bldg. , Cleveland, Ohio. 

















The Poultry Gazette, 


SPRAY PUMPS 
mi OFF JAYOUR HAT TO THE MYERS’ 


pit | that pumps 
‘and throws a fall 


Pun D, thats aM ere, 
amp, ‘boorl Tools 
Fes ee cake 
Biv and eat fot 
F. E. Myers & Bro. 
vm: Ohio. 








You Need It. .° . 


If you have only a few chickens; 

If you are at all interested in poultry; 

If you are breeding for fancy points; 

If you cater to the market trade; 

If you are in the business on large scale, you need 


Ohio Poultry Journal 


the paper published in the interest of the farmer. be- 
ginner, and small breeder, with plenty of pointers for 
the experienced fancier. Each month is especially 
oes for the needs of that special season of the year. 
egular price is 50 cts. 
a year, but we offer it AT HALF PRICE 
for a short time to introduce it to readers of Glean- 
ings. Send 25 cts. and get it a year; or if you send us 
$1 for a year’s subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture 
we will send you Ohio Poultry Journal for a year free 
Address Ohio Poultry Journal Dept. 14, Dayton, Ohio. 


$1.00 WILL PAY FOR TEN YEARS! 


120 copies and no less than 3840 pages (size 8x 
11% inches) of valuable poultry, pigeon, and 
pet-stock reading, costing us thousands of dol- 
lars to procure. Also your name and address in 
the ‘““Poultry-breeders’ Directory” for 10 years; 
revised yearly. Send $1.00 to-day, ana address 





Poultry Item, Sellersville, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania 


DO YOU RAISE CHICKENS? 


If so, you will find the Poultry Gazette a wel- 
come monthly visitor to your home. A down- 
to-date, practical poultry magazine that is 
the acknowledged leader of all Western poul- 
try papers; ably edited; profusely illustrated. 
Subscribe now, while the price is only 25 cents 
a year. If you have poultry to sell, The 
Poultry Gazette can sell it for you. 


Dept. B, Clay Conter, Neb Neb 








REEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


Lots of them, because it is rich in 


rotein and all other egg elements. You get twice the 


eggs, more fertile, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 
9 LATEST cuts all kinds of bone, with adhering meat 
MANN ee Lo. and gristle, easy, fast andfine. Automatic 


10 Days Free Trial. No money in advance. 


feed, open hopper, never clogs. Cat’lg free. 
F.W. MANN CO., Box 37, Milford, Mass. 

















—— 


‘A New Factory 


and also a new firm name, 
but in the same place with 
the same management. We 
have just put in a complete 





By sending for our 
forty-page catalog. 
It gives full partic- 
ulars about scores 
of different hive- 
combinations and 
other supplies that 


Weed Process Comb sock We hae 
Foundation Factory 


ROOT’S GOODS 
of the very latest type, and 


for twenty years. 
They are the best. 
we are now ready to work Don’t fail to write 
up wax for western bee- us about your 
keepers at low prices. . wants for next 
We want several thousand season’s use. 
pounds of beeswax at once, 
and will pay top market 
price for same. Let us hear 
from any one having wax 
to offer. a ac 


Buck & Wilson, Augusta, Kan. 


Butler County 





Z>Q COoONX< 


John Nebel & Son 
Supply : Company 
High Hill, Missouri 


Montgomery : County 


~>y ya MADS 



































MR. TEXAS BEE-KEEPER 


I would like to talk to you personally. 

First, [ want you to know about my supplies. I handle Root’s Goods, of 
course; for I believe in giving my customers complete satisfaction—for that’s better 
in the long run than low prices. My place of business is on the S. A. & A. P. Ry., 
just opposite the | <page depot, where I have built a warehouse 40250 feet, and 


1 have filled it full to the brim, for I handle Root’s goods by the carload. This 
means I can furnish you supplies with the utmost promptness. ; 

Then, too, I hive installed a complete Weed-Process Foundation factory. I 
can turn out 500-lbs. a day. I can work your wax into foundation. In fact, my 
facilities in this line are not surpassed in Texas. p 

My can business is increasing by leaps and bounds. That is because of the 
quality « the goods. It will save you Fal to get my prices. Better write for 
them to-day. 

Nothing pleases me better than for bee-keepers to make their headquarters at 
ciy office when at San Antonio. You are always welcome. I have fitted up m 
fice with plenty of desks and chairs, with writing material, a reading-table, and all 
tae bee journals on hand. Consider yourself invited. 

If you haven’t my catalog just drop a postal. 

I can supply Red-clover and Golden Italian _—— promptly. . 

I am now paying 23c cash and 26c in trade for average clean beeswax deliv- 
-ced here. Save your slumgum. I will buy it. Let me know how much you have, 

| what condition the slumgum is, and in what kind of an extractor it was rendered, 
ad I will make you price I am paying. 


Call or Address 


Jdo Toepperwein - San Antonio, Texas 


1322 South Flores Street 
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Gloves for Handling Bees| 


Something New. Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the hands, and prevent and cure chapped hands. The fabric con- 
tains a preparation which prevents the gloves from becominy hard and stiff. We furnish them without 
armlets or sleeves for using in sweeping, gardening, or general housework, driving, or outdoor work, 
They are just the thing for driving in the rain, as they are absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they}P 
keep the hands soft and white. All their points of excellence can not be here enumerated, but they never 
fail to give the greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we will send by mail or with other goods at the 
following low prices: 

Bee-gloves—long arms. fleece-lined in two sizes—large for men, small for ladies 

Men’s gauntlets, fleece lined ... ......35 cents Ladies’ gauntlets, fleece lined 

Ladies’ unlined for wearing at night or doing light housework 

Early-order discounts on bee-supplies (excepting above and a few other articles) as follows: 

6% for cash with order before November Ist 5% for cash with order before December Ist 

4% i¢ January Ist 3% i ds sé February 1st 


If you haven’t our 1906 catalog send for one and a free copy of The American Bee-keeper (50c a year). 


The W. T. Falconer Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

















New Goods - Big Stock 


New Warehouse : Root’s Goods : Prompt Shipment : Low Freight 


Everything for the Bee-Keeper at Savannah, Georgia 


We are prepared to furnish promptly a full line of supplies; choice 
new stock just from the factory. BEES and QUEENS. We have large 
apiaries of tine stock. Book your orders at once, as there will be a 
heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


HowKins & Rush, {24 West Liberty St., Savannah, Ga. 
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Foundation Root Goods 


It Excels for the West 


Every Inch Equal to Sample Send for my complete catalog. Write to-day. 

I have been in the business over twenty years. 
and carry the largest stock in the West. 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth of goods 
now on hand ready for distribution. 

Why put up with inferior goods when you ma; 
as well have the best? They cost you no 
more. In many cases I can save you money 

a In all cases I give the most for the money 

li f All Kj d quality considered. 

‘s They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 

Bee supp les 0 In S at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES an 

ccaieeiieiadeell DISCOUNTS. My shipping facilities ar 

Beeswax Wanted at all Times. unsurpassed anywhere. Practiéally al! 


Send for Our 1906 Catalog. points are reached by direct lines, thus in- 
c suring the lowest freight rates. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. | | 7°: ysemander, Qes Mathes, lows 








Beauty! Purity! Firmness! 
No Sagging; no Loss. 
Twenty-eighth Year. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Wax Worked into Foundation. 



















































































